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A    SHORT    SKETCH    OF    THE    HISTORY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

I.  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Romans,  is  the  parent  of  the 
three  languages,  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  They  now  differ  much  from  one  another, 
because  the  original  tongue  was  differently  treated  by  the  three  different  nationalities 
which  adopted  it.  These  three  languages,  with  others  closely  allied  to  them,  form  what 
is  called  the  Romance  group  of  languages.  In  the  same  way  certain  languages  spoken  in 
Central  and  Northern  Europe,  such  as  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  German,  are  sprung 
from  one  common  ancestor,  and  form  the  Germanic  group  of  languages.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  group  nothing  remains  of  the  original  parent  tongue.  To  know  the  character 
and  structure  of  this  primitive  tongue,  which  is  generally  called  Primitive  Germanic,  we 
are  obliged  to  compare  the  various  derived  languages,  dead  or  living,  and  by  comparing 
find  out  their  agreements  in  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  sounds.  By  the  help  of  these 
resemblances  we  are  able  to  reconstruct  the  primitive  tongue  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy  as  originally  spoken  before  it  was  split  up  into  a  number  of  dialects.  It  is 
argued  that  such  marked  similarities  as  exist  between  English  and  German,  German 
and  Swedish,  in  sounds,  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  general  structure,  cannot  be  due  to 
chance,  nor  to  influence  exerted  by  one  upon  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  do  French  and  Italian.  Besides,  we  have  no  reason 
for  believing  that  any  one  language  of  the  group  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  rest.  On 
the  contrary,  all  these  languages  are  distinct  forms  of  a  tongue  now  extinct,  which  was 
developed  along  more  or  less  different  lines.  By  applying  similar  tests  to  the  fundamental 
features  of  other  languages  spoken  in  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia,  now  or  in  ages  gone  by, 
philologists  have  observed  that  these  languages  range  themselves  into  groups  of  closely 
allied  tongues,  for  each  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  assume  an  ancestral  form.  The 
members  of  each  group  came  to  differ  from  the  parent  tongue  through  a  variety  of  causes, 
such  as  migration,  isolation,  climate,  and  the  adoption  of  a  language  by  alien  races.  It 
is  possible  to  observe  the  same  influences  at  work  in  splitting  up  languages  even  to-day. 

We   are  able  to  distinguish  the  following  groups    of   languages   spoken  in  Europe   and 
parts  of  Asia  ; — 

1.  ASIATIC  GEOUPS: — 

(a)  Indian  languages :    Vedic  Sanskrit,  the  earliest  remains  of  which  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  years  old  ; 

Sanskrit  proper,  the  ancient  literary  language  of  India;  Prakrit,  including  Pali,  the  language 

of  the  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  other  ancient  dialects   from  which  the  modern  languages  of 

India  are  derived. 
(6)  Iranian  languages:    Zend,  the  language  of  the  Avesta,  the  sacred  books  of  the   Parsees ;     Old 

Persian^   the   language   of   the   cuneiform   inscriptions,   dating   from   about  521   to  485   B.C. ; 

Modern  Persian, 
(c)  Armenian,  known  from  400  to  600  A.D.,  forms  a  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  European  groups. 
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II.  EUROPEAN  GROUPS  : — 

(d)  Greek  and  the  various  dialects  of  ancient  Greece ;   Modern  Greek. 

(e)  Albanian,  the  language  of  ancient  Illyria. 

(/)  Italic   group :     Oscan,    Umbrian,    Latin   with   Italian,    Provencal,    French,    Spanish,    Portuguese^ 

Roumanian. 

(g)  Celtic  group :    Gaulish,  Irish,   Manx,   Gaelic;   Welsh;   Cornish,  Breton, 
(h)  Slavonic   languages:   Old   Bulgarian   or   Church  Slavonic,    Russian,   Bulgarian;    Servian^    Czech, 

Polish. 

(*)  Baltic  languages :    Lithuanian;  Lettish, 
(j)  Germanic  languages  :    Gothic  ;  North-Germanic  languages  :  Icelandic,  Norwegian*  Swedish,  Danish ; 

West  Germanic :  German,  Old  Saxon,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Frisian,  English. 

From  the  fact  that  these  various  groups  have  many  fundamental  features  in  common 
it  is  inferred  that  they  are  sprung  from  one  and  the  same  parent  language,  of  which  they 
were  originally  only  dialects.  This  hypothetical  language  is  called  Indo-European,  Indo- 
Germanic,  or  better  Aryan,  the  primitive  people  who  spoke  it  being  called  Aryans.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  view,  this  primitive  tongue  was  spoken  somewhere  in  Asia ;  but  it  is  now 
generally  held  by  ethnologists,  archaeologists,  and  philologists  that  the  original  home  of 
the  Aryans  is  to  be  located  somewhere  in  Central  or  Northern  Europe.  This  Aryan  tongue, 
which  was  differentiated  into  the  various  dialects  which  lie  at  the  root  of  these  groups  of 
languages,  must  have  been  very  complicated  in  structure;  It  had  at  least  seventeen  vowels  'c. 
and  diphthongs,  besides  twenty-three  consonants.  Its  nouns  had  three  numbers :  singular^ 
dual,  and  plural ;  eight  cases :  nominative,  accusative,  vocative,  locative,  genitive,  dative,- 
ablative,  and  instrumental ;  while  each  noun  belonged  to  one  of  three  genders.  The  noun- 
endings  varied  according  to  case,  number,  and  gender:  Verbal  forms  were  of  three  different 
numbers,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  ending,  the  endings  varying  besides  according  as  they 
were  added  to  a  stem  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a  consonant;  Verbs  had  three  voices :  active, 
passive,  and  middle ;  five  tenses  j  present,  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future.)  The 
same  root  might  show  a  variation  of  vowels  and  diphthongs  within  certain  well-defined  limits^ 
This  feature  of  the  original  language  accounts  for  the  difference  between  English  shine — shone^ 
ride — rode,  steal — stolen,  etc.  The  accent  was  not  confined  to  the  root  syllable,  as  in  the 
Germanic  language,  or  to  a  particular  syllable  a  definite  number  of  syllables  distant  from 
the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  fell  sometimes  on  the  stem,  sometimes  on 
the  ending.  Among  the  languages  derived  from  it,  Sanskrit  is  supposed  to  have  preserved 
best  its  system  of  accentuation  and  consonants,  and  Greek  its  vowels:  But,  of  course,  it 
is  impossible  that  even  the  oldest  extant  language  should  give  us  more  than  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  original  language,  which  is  at  least  10,000  years  away  from  us.  In  historical 
times  we  find  Aryan  divided  up  into  a  number  of  languages,  each  more  or  less  peculiar  in 
sounds,  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  other  general  features.  So  different  had  these  languages 

1  become  that  at  the  dawn  of  history  the  speech  of  the  Persian  was  unintelligible  to  his 
Greek  conqueror,  and  the  languages  of  the  Germans  and  Celts  were  gibberish  to  the  Romans  \ 
the  reason  being  that  Persian  and  Greek,  German  and  Latin,  Celtic  and  Latin,  had  been 
diverging  from  one  another  for  thousands  of  years.  But  how  had  primitive  Germanic 
come  to  differ  from  Aryan  ?  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Germanic  branch  of 

'  Aryan  was  its  treatment  of  the  consonants  of  the  parent  tongue:  To  this  peculiarity  is 
due  the  difference  between  English  foot — Latin  pes,  ped-em,  mouth — ment-um,  heart — cord-is: 
These  examples,  and  many  more  which  might  be  instanced,  show  that  Aryan  p,  t,  k,  which 
remained  in  Latin  unchanged,  as  can  be  proved  by  comparison  with  other  ancient  tongues,- 
became  /,  th,  h  in  primitive  Germanic.  In  the  same  way,  Aryan  6,  d,  g  became  p,  t,  k, 
as  for  instance  in  English  thorp — Latin  tribus,  ten  —  decem,  knee  —  genui  Most  of  the 
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consonants  were  altered  in  this  way.    But  it  was  the  shifting  of  the  position  of  the  accent 
that  did  most  to  differentiate  Germanic  from  Aryan.      As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Aryan 
accent  sometimes  fell  on  the  root  of  a  word,   sometimes  on  a  secondary  syllable;   but  in 
Germanic  it  came  to   be  confined  to  the  root  syllable  only,   which,  except  in  the  case  of 
verbs   beginning   with   certain   prefixes,    was   the   first   syllable   of   a   word.      Thus   the   most 
important  syllable  in  a  word  from  the  point  of  view  of  meaning  was  more  heavily  accented 
than  a   secondary   syllable   which  only  modified  the  meaning  of  the  root  syllable  this  way 
or  that.      The  immediate  result  of  this  change  in  the  position  of  the  accent  was  the  weaken- 
ing of  sounds  in  unaccented  syllables  during  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  individual  Ger- 
manic languages.     The  two  systems  of  accentuation  exist  in  Modern  English  words.     Native 
English  word-formations,  like  care'less,  care'lessness,  care'lessly,  are  all  accented  on  the   first 
syllable,  which  corresponds  to  the  word  of   which   they   are   derivatives ;    but   Latin   word- 
formations  borrowed  into  English,  like  ad'vertise,   advertisement,  na'tion,  nationality,  show  a     -7  7  ~ 
movable  accent.      Many  other  changes  took  place  in  sounds,  grammar,  and  vocabulary.      , 
In  time  primitive   Germanic  split  up  into  a  number  of  dialects   as   a    consequence   of 
migrations  and  new  settlements,  perhaps,  among  alien  races.      By  comparing  the  very  oldest- 
records   of  the  several   languages   which   belong  to  the    Germanic  group,  some   living,   some 
dead,   we   find  that   they   range   themselves   into  three  groups — a    fact    which    proves  that, 
to   begin   with,    at    least    three    dialectal   varieties    of    the    primitive   tongue    were    spoken.- 
The   three   groups   are   called   North   Germanic,    East   Germanic,    and   West    Germanic.    At 
a    subsequent   period,    owing   to   much   the    same    causes,    these   three    dialects    were    again 
differentiated  into    sub-dialects.       Records    of    many  of    the    sub-dialects  of    primitive    Ger- 
manic are  still  extant,    and   it    is    to    them    that    we    trace    the    origin   of    the    Germanic 
languages    spoken    in    Europe    to-day.     To    the    North    Germanic    group    belong    Icelandic,  /-  ' 
Norwegian,    Swedish,    and   Danish.      Very   early   remains   of   this  group,   dating  from   about 
300   A.D.,   are   to   be   found   in   Runic   inscriptions   cut   on   stones.     The   language   of   these 
inscriptions  cannot   be   very  far   removed  from  the  prehistoric  dialect  from   which  all  four 
languages   are   sprung.     The   East   Germanic   dialects   spoken   by   the    Goths,    Vandals,    and 
Burgundians   are   now   extinct ;     but   in   Bishop   Wulfila's  translation   of  the   larger   part  of 
the   New   Testament  into   Gothic,   executed   about   350  A.D.,   we  have   preserved  to   us  the 
earliest  extant  monument  of  any  of  the  Germanic  dialects.     The  West  Germanic  group  falls       . 
into  two  divisions — German  on  the   one   hand,   and   Anglo-Frisian   on   the    other.       To    the 
German  branch  belong :    (1)    Old  Bavarian ;    (2)    Old  Alemanic ;    (3)    Old  Frankish,  includ- 
ing   East,    Rhenish,    Middle,    and    Low    Frankish ;    (4)    Old    Saxon.    The  Old  Bavarian  and 
Alemanic  dialects  were  spoken  in  the  highlands  of  Southern  Germany.      The  dialect  spoken  p  •» 
by  the  Franks  split  up  into  East  Frankish,  spoken  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  modern  Baden, 
Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Hesse-Nassau;    Rhenish  Frankish,  the  dialect  of  the  old  Province  / 
of   Francia  Rhinensis.    spoken  in   the   adjoining   parts  of   the   Palatinate,   Hesse,  the   Rhine 
Province,  and   Hesse-Nassau  around  Maina,  Frankfurt,  Worms,  and  Speier ;    Middle  Frankish,   - 
spoken  in  the  region  between  the  river  Moselle  and  a  line  drawn  from  Aachen  to  Diisseldorf ; 
and   Low__FranJdsh,    spoken   in   parts   of   modern    Holland   and    Belgium.     Old    Saxon    was 
spoken  in  North  Germany,   between  the  Baltic  in  the  north  and   the   Harz   Mountains   in 
the  south,  the  river  Vistula  in  the  east  and  the  Rhine  in  the  west.      To  the  Anglo-Frisian 
group  belong  Old  English  and  Old  Frisian.     These   dialects  were  originally  spoken  in  the 
region  bordering  on  the  North  Sea  and  stretching  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  in  Holland  across 
the  lower  Ems,  Weser,  and    Elbe  up  to  the    northern    boundary  of   the    Prussian    Province 
of    Schleswig-Holstein.      Among   the   German    dialects    Old    Low    Frankish    and    Old    Saxon 
resemble  the  Anglo-Frisian  group  in  preserving  the  consonants  p,  t,  k  unchanged,   which  in 
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the  remaining  German  dialects  were  with  more  or  less  regularity  changed  into  pf,  ff,  ts,  s 
(written  z  or  zz),  and  hh.  For  the  different  treatment  of  these  consonants  compare  English 
penny — German  pfennig,  sleep — schlaf,  ten — zehn,  bite — beissen,  make — machen. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  GERMANIC  DIALECTS. — The  following  extracts  from  the  Gothic  and 
Old  English  versions  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  (St.  Mark  iv.  3-8)  will  illustrate  the 
resemblances  between  the  two  dialects : — 

(From  Wulfila's  New  Testament,  in  Gothic,  about  350  A.D.) 

Sai,  urrann  sa  saiands  du  saian  fraiwa  seinamma.  jah  unto  ni  habdida  waurtins  ga'Saursnoda.     Jah  sum 

Jah  warS,  miSSanei  sdiso,  sum  raihtis  gadraus  faur  gadraus  in  $aurnuns ;    jab  ufarstigun  Sdi  ftaurnjus 

wig,  jah  qemun  fuglos  jah  fretun  Sata.     AnSaruS-San  jah  afhwapidedun  Sato,  jah  akran  ni  gaf.     Jah  sum 

gadraus    ana   stdinahamma,    Sorei    ni    habdida  airSa  gadraus  in  airSa  goda,  jah  gaf  akran  urrinnando  jah 

managa,     jah    suns    urrann,    in    Sizei    ni    habdida  wahsjando,  jah  bar  din  -1-  jah  ain  -j-  jah  am  -r. 
diupaizos  airtids  ;  at  sunnin  San  urrinnandin  uf  brann, 

(From  the  West  Saxon  Gospels,  about  950  A.D.) 

Ut  code  se  sgedere  his  said  to  sawenne.     And  Sa  he  ncefde.    And  sum  feoll  on  ftornas  ;  Sa  s'igon  S<J  ftornas, 

slow,  sum  feoll  wiS  Sone  weg,  and  fugelas  comon  and  and  forSrysmodon  ftcet,  and  hit  waestm  ne  baer.     And 

hit  frctton.     Sum  feoll  ofer  sWwscyligean  S5r  hit  ncefde  sum  feoll  on  god  land,  and  hit  sealde  upp  stigende 

mycele  eorSon,  and  sona  up  code ;  and  for  Sam  hit  and  wexende  waestm ;     and  An  brohte  Sritigfealdne, 

ncefde  corSan  Sicenesse,  Sa  hit  up  code ;  seo  sunne  hit  sum  syxtigfealdne,  sum  hundfealdne. 
forswa'lde,  and  hit  forscranc,  for  Sam  hit  un/r^ruman 

The  words  common  to  both  passages  are  italicised.  Most  of  the  other  Gothic  words 
have  their  equivalents  in  Old  English,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  the  Old  English  version, 
as  for  instance,  Goth.  (ur)rann — O.E.  arn,  waf& — wearft,  (ga)drdus — dreas,  managa — manige, 
diupaizos — deopre,  bar — beer,  gaf — gcef,  geaf. 

But  Old  English  stood  in  a  closer  relationship  to  Old  Saxon  than  to  any  other  Germanic 
dialect  except  Old  Frisian.  It  is  interesting,  too,  as  showing  the  intimate  intercourse  kept 
up  between  the  two  nations  after  their  separation,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  an  Old 
English  poem,  the  Genesis,  is  paraphrased  from  an  Old  Saxon  poem  on  the  same  subject, 
only  a  fragment  of  which,  dating  from  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  century,  is  extant.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  two  versions  will  serve  to  show  the  resemblances  between  the 
two  dialects : — 

(A  Part  of  the  Old  Saxon  Fragment.) 

"  Uuela  that   thu   nu,    Eua,    habas,"    quad    ASam,  gelihc  sulicaro  lognun ;  thit  uuas  alloro  lando  sconiust, 

"  ubilo  gimarakot  that  uuit  hier  Suruh  unkas   Herran    thank    hebbian 

unkaro  selbaro  s!S  !    Nu  niaht  thu  scan  thia  suarton  muostun, 

hell  thar   thu   them   ni   hordis  thie    unk   thesan  haram 

ginon  gradaga ;    nu  thu  sia  grimman  maht  giried, 

hinana  gihorean ;   nis  hebanriki  that  uuit  Uualdandas  uuord  farbrakun, 

Hebankuningas. ' ' 

(Old  English  "  Genesis,"  lines  790-799.) 

Adam  gemailde  and  to  Euan  sprseo :  gelic  Sam  lige,  ac  Sis  is  landa  betst, 

Adam  spoke  and  addressed  Eve :  like  the  fire,  but  this  is  of  lands  the  best, 

"  Hwset,  Su,  Eue,  haefst  yfele  gemearcod  Sset  wit  Surh  uncres  Hearran  Sane  habban  moston, 

"  Lo,  thou,  Eve,  hast  with  evil  marked  which  we  two  through  our  Lord's  favour  might  have, 

uncer  sylfra  siS.      Gesyhst  Su  nu  Sa  sweartan  helle,      Ster  Su  Sam  ne  hierde  Se  unc  Sisne  hearm  gered, 

our  journey.     Seest  thou  now  swarthy  hett,  if  thou  hadst  not  heard  him  who  for  us  this  harm  plotted, 

gnedige  and  gifre  ?    Nu  Su  hie  grimman  meaht  Saet  wit  Waldendes  word  forbreeeon, 

greedy  and  ravenous  ?    Now  thou  it  grim  couldst  so  that  we  two  the  word  of  the  Wielder  broke, 

heonane  gehyran.     Nis  heofenrice  Heofoncyninges." 

hence  hear.     The  heavenly  kingdom  is  not  of  heaven's  king." 
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Old  Frisian  is  the  next  of  kin  to  Old  English  among  the  Germanic  dialects.  But  its 
earliest  records  only  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  are  therefore  not  contemporary 
with  Old  English.  Still,  the  similarities  between  the  two  dialects,  even  at  this  compara- 
tively late  period,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Frisians 
were  near  neighbours  and  relatives  of  the  English  on  the  Continent,  and  that  they  both 
spoke  two  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  dialect.  This  version  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
in  Frisian  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century: — 

Primum  mandatum,  thet  erste  bod :   minna  thinna  thu  nenne  mon  ne  sle.      Thet  sogende :   thet  thu 

god  fore  feder  ende  moder  mith  inlekere  herta.     Thet  nowet  ne  stele.     Thet  achtendo :  thet  thu  thi  nowefc 

other  bod :  minna  thinne  euncristena  like  thi  selwm.  ne  ursuere,   ne  nen  falesk  withscip  ne  driue.     Thet 

Thet  thredde  bod :    fira  thene  sunnandei  and  there  niugende :    thet   thu   nenes   thines   euncristena  wiues 

helche  degan.     Thet  fiarde  bod :    minna  thine  feder  ne    gereie.      Thet    tiande :    thet    thu    nenes    thines 

end   thine  moder,   hu   thu  longe  libbe.      Thet  fifte :  euncristena  godes  ne  ierie. 
thet  thu  thi  nowet  ne  ower  hore.    Thet  sexto :    thet 

All  the  Old  English  versions  of  this  passage  differ  in  their  wording  from  the  above, 
but  most  of  the  words  that  occur  in  the  Frisian  version  have  their  corresponding  forms 
in  Old  English,  with  sometimes  a  slight  change  in  meaning.  Word  for  word  the  Frisian 
version  would  appear  in  Old  English  as : 

i)aet  jSreste  (bo)bod :  [Lufa]  Sinne  god  fore  f seder  $u  nsenne  mon  ne  slea.     f)aet  seofotSe :  tSset  Sfl  nawihb 

and  moder  mid  inlicre  heortan.     Daet  65er  (be)bod :  ne  stele.     Beet  eahtofte :   Sat  Su  $e  nawiht  ne  (for)- 

[Lufa]    Sinne    efen-cristen    (ge)llce    Se    selfum.     Bset  swerie,  ne  naenne  falsne  witscipe  ne  drife.   Bast  nigoSe : 

Sridde  (be)bod :     [freolsa]  Sone  sunnandaeg  and   <5a  Seat  $u  nanes  Sines  efen-cristenan  wifes  ne  giernie. 

halige    daegas.     Baet    feorSe    (be)bod:     [ara]    Sinne  Bset  teoSe:    Sset  $u  nanes  Sines  efen-cristenan  godes 

faeder  and  Sine  modor  hu  Su  longe  libbe.     Baet  fifte:  ne  giernie. 
Sset  Su  nawiht  ne  [unrihthaime].     Bset   siexte :  Sset 

We  thus  see  that  Old  English  and  Frisian  agree  very  closely  in  vocabulary  and 
pronunciation.  The  English  tribes  which  crossed  the  North  Sea  to  Britain  spoke  at  the 
time  of  their  departure  a  dialect  closely  allied  to  a  dialect  still  spoken  in  parts  of  Holland 
and  the  North  Frisian  Islands,  and  only  a  little  farther  removed  from  the  Saxon  dialects 
still  spoken  in  Germany  and  Holland  which  are  sprung  from  Old  Saxon. 

Of  all  the  events  which  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  English  language, 
the  settling  of  the  English  people  in  Britain  was  the  one  of  greatest  moment.  It  involved 
its  very  existence  as  a  language.  If  the  newcomers  had  remained  in  their  continental 
homes  their  tongue  might  have  remained  a  mere  local  patois  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
settlement  in  Britain  of  a  conquering  race,  and  that  in  overpowering  numbers,  afforded  all 
the  conditions  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  regional  dialect  into  an  independent 
language.  The  tribes,  when  once  the  tide  of  migration  ceased,  were  isolated  from  their 
kindred  on  the  Continent ;  they  settled  among  new  surroundings,  and  in  part  at  least  /?  / 
mixed  with  an  alien  race.  We  are  indebted  to  Bede  for  the  classification  of  the  new 
settlers  into  three  distinct  ethnological  groups  :  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles.  He  states 
that  "  they  had  come  from  the  three  bravest  nations  of  Germany :  the  Saxons,  the  Angles, 
and  the  Jutes.  The  men  of  Kent  are  of  Jutish  origin,  and  so  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  also  that  which  is  still  called  the  Jutish  nation,  in  the  territory  of 
the  West  Saxons,  occupying  a  position  just  opposite  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  East  Saxons, 
South  Saxons,  and  West  Saxons  came  from  the  Saxons — that  is,  from  the  country  which 
is  now  called  the  country  of  the  Old  Saxons.  Lastly,  the  East  Angles,  the  Middle  Angles, 
the  Mercians,  and  the  whole  population  of  Northumbria — namely,  the  tribes  which  live  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Humber — together  with  the  rest  of  the  Anglian  peoples,  are  sprung 
from  the  Angli ;  that  is,  from  a  region  which  is  called  Angulus  and  which  is  said  to  have 
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remained  uninhabited  from  that  time  till  the  present  day.  It  lies  between  the  territories 
of  the  Jutes  and  those  of  the  Saxons."  Thus,  according  to  Bede,  the  Angles  came  from  a 
district  in  Schleswig,  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  dividing  the  North  Sea  from  the  Baltic  ; 
the  Jutes  from  Jutland,  a  part  of  Denmark  since  inhabited  by  the  Danes  ;  and  the  Saxons 
from  Holstein  and  the  marshlands  around  the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  Weser,  and  the  Elbe. 
That  these  were  the  original  habitats  of  the  newcomers  is  more  or  less  corroborated  by  the 
statements  of  other  ancient  writers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  they  inhabited 
those  same  districts  at  the  time  of  their  migration  into  Britain,  as  all  the  Germanic  tribes 
were  continually  on  the  move.  We  are  not  so  sure  of  Bede's  other  statement  that  the 
invaders  belonged  to  three  different  nations.  It  may  have  been  only  an  inference  of  his, 
based  on  the  names  of  the  various  small  kingdoms  existing  in  his  days.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable body  of  evidence — historical,  traditional,  archaeological,  and  sociological — that  proves 
that  the  immigrants  belonged  not  to  three,  but  to  two  distinct  nationalities :  the  Jutish 
occupying  Kent,  and  the  Anglian  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  existence  of  three  main 
dialects  outside  Kent  during  Bede's  lifetime — that  is,  about  200  years  after  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  English  in  Britain — does  not  prove  that  they  brought  three  dialectal  varieties 
of  the  same  tongue  over  with  them.  Two  hundred  years  of  continual  struggle  to  defend 
what  land  they  had  acquired,  and  to  extend  its  boundaries  at  the  expense  of  the  conquered 
race  and  of  one  another,  leaves  sufficient  time  for  breaking  up  any  language  into  a  number 
of  dialects.  The  Saxons,  from  the  time  of  King  Alfred  onwards,  call  their  language 
" Englisc"  their  people  " Angdcynn"  and  their  country  "Angdcynnes  lond"  This  may 
have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  missionaries,  who,  following  the  lead  of  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  call  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  " Angli"  But  to  the  Britons  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes  alike  were  "  Saxones."  -  /VtAAJ^Afb* 

It  is  with  the  arrival  of  Augustine  and  his  fellow-missionaries,  in  597  A.D.,  that 
our  knowledge  of  English  history  begins.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  acquired 
territory  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  small  kingdoms,  each  more  or  less  independent. 
These  kingdoms  were  : 

(1)  Kent,  comprising  the  modern  county  of  the  same  name. 

(2)  Sussex,  answering  to  the  modern  county  of  Sussex. 

(3)  Essex,   comprising  Essex,   parts   of  Middlesex   and    Hertfordshire,    and   perhaps   the 

whole  of  Surrey. 

(4)  Wessex,    covering   a   part   of   Oxfordshire,   the   whole   of  Hampshire,    Wiltshire,    and 

Berkshire. 

(5)  Hwicce,  including  modern  Worcestershire,   Gloucestershire,   and  a  part   of  Warwick- 

shire. 

(6)  Mercia,    comprising   the    whole    of    Staffordshire,    Derbyshire,    and   Nottinghamshire. 

and  the  northern  parts  of  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire. 

(7)  East  Anglia. 

(8)  Lindsey,   comprising  Lincolnshire. 

(9)  Middle  Anglia,  including  parts  of  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire. 

(10)  Deira,  covering  parts  of  Yorkshire. 

(11)  Bernicia,  comprising  parts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 

All  the  country  east  of  2°  longitude  had  already  fallen  into  their  nands,  but  much 
still  remained  to  be  acquired.  These  small  kingdoms  represent  so  many  new  settlements 
made  during  the  preceding  hundred  and  fifty  years.  They  were  founded  partly  by  new 
arrivals  from  the  Continent  settling  in  the  coast  districts  or  fighting  their  way  up  the  rivers, 
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and  partly  by  secessions  from  older  settlements  along  the  coasts.  The  story  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  as  given  by  the  Old  English  Chronicle,  the  Historia 
Brittonum,  and  Bede,  is  regarded  as  more  or  less  authentic,  but  the  origin  of  the  remain- 
ing kingdoms  is  veiled  in  obscurity. 

The  invaders  found  in  Britain  a  race  superior  to  themselves  in  civilization,  in  spiritual 
and  intellectual  equipment,  but  demoralized  by  internal  feuds  and  dissensions,  and  by  the 
attacks  of  foes  from  without.  In  the  important  centres  of  Roman  life  in  Britain  the 
inhabitants  had  no  doubt  learned  the  language  of  their  masters,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  districts  seem  to  have  remained  apart,  speaking  their  own  tongue  and  owning 
allegiance  to  their  native  chiefs.  The  English  acquired  a  number  of  Latin  words  from  the 
Romanized  element  of  the  population,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  place-names,  there 
is  no  trace  in  English  of  the  influence  of  the  native  language  of  the  Britons.  We  can 
only  account  for  such  an  extraordinary  fact  by  assuming  that  the  Britons  gradually  retreated 
westwards  before  the  invaders,  leaving  the  east  in  their  hands,  and  only  fraternizing  with 
them  later  on  in  the  more  westerly  regions,  where  English  national  life  has  never  centred, 
and  the  regional  dialects  of  which  have  never  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  English, 
language  as  a  literary  medium. 

PERIODS   OP  ENGLISH  AND  THEIR  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Old  English. — English  in  its  oldest  stages,  from  the  time  of  landing  in  Britain  until 
about  1100  A.D.,  is  called  Old  English.  The  history  of  the  language  during  this  period  is 
marked  by  a  great  number  of  changes  in  its  sound-system,  grammar,  and  vocabulary ;  by 
its  differentiation  into  dialects,  and  the  rise  of  one  of  these,  the  West  Saxon  dialect,  as 
the  language  of  literature ;  and  by  the  influence  of  two  foreign  tongues,  Latin  and  Scan- 
dinavian, upon  the  language.  After  its  introduction  into  Britain  the  sounds  of  the  language 
underwent  far-reaching  changes,  and  it  is  in  the  distribution  of  the  newly-developed  sounds 
that  the  dialects  differ  from  one  another.  There  were  no  fundamental  divergences  in  the 
speech  of  the  first  settlers.  The  dialectal  varieties  that  we  come  across  at  a  later  period 
were  developed  on  British  soil.  It  is  true  that  Frisian  documents  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  prove  that  like  changes  had  taken  place  in  that  dialect  too ;  but 
this  may  have  been  due  to  an  inherent  tendency  in  two  languages  sprung  from  the  same 
source  to  change  on  similar  lines.-  We  are  able  to  determine  with  considerable  accuracy 
the  chronological  order  of  the  different  sound-changes  by  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
popular  Latin  words  acquired  from  the  Romanized  natives,  and  of  learned  words  of  Latin 
origin  borrowed  from  the  Roman  missionaries  somewhat  later. 

Old  English  Dialects. — The  ancient  documents  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  <t'< 
Old  English  period  present  to  us  the  main  features  of  four  dialects :  Northumbrian,  spoken 
in  the  North ;  Mercian,  in  the  interior ;  Saxon,  in  the  South ;  and  Kentish,  in  Kent.  Very 
few  records  of  the  Northumbrian  dialect  are  extant.  These  include  Runic  inscriptions,  a 
few  short  poetical  passages,  lists  of  names  and  interlinear  versions  of  the  Gospels  in  two 
MSS.,  and  of  the  Durham  Ritual.  Much  of  the  Old  English  poetry,  which  is  extant  only 
in  copies  made  by  West  Saxon  scribes,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  North,  where 
literature  flourished  until  the  inroads  of  the  Danes  during  the  eighth  century  destroyed 
it.  Mercian  records,  too,  are  scanty.  This  dialect  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  four 
sets  of  glossaries,  an  interlinear  version  of  the  Psalter,  and  of  the  first  Gospel.  The  jtJt_ 
Northumbrian  dialect  was  in  the  ascendant  from  607-685  A.D.,  while  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  was  powerful,  but  with  its  overthrow  by  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  its  dialect 
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gave  way  to  that  of  the  conquerors.  The  supremacy  of  Mercian  lasted  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  remains  of  the  Kentish  dialect  comprise  only  a  few  Charters,  a  collection  of 
glosses,  a  metrical  version  of  the  50th  Psalm,  and  a  Hymn.  The  rise  of  West  Saxon 
dialect  into  literary  pre-eminence  was  mainly  due  to  the  activities  of  King  Alfred  the  Great. 
Among  the  specimens  of  this  dialect  are  King  Alfred's  own  works,  which  include  his  versions 
of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great's  Pastoral  Care  and  Dialogues,  of  Orosius'  History  of  the  World, 
of  Boethius'  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  and  of  St.  Augustine's  Soliloquies,  all  executed  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  uplifting  of  his  people.  Other  early  monuments  of  this  dialect, 
written  probably  during  Alfred's  reign,  are  the  Old  English  Chronicle  and  a  translation  of 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History.  A  later  form  of  the  same  dialect  is  found  in  a  translation 
of  the  Gospels  by  an  unknown  hand,  in  Aelfric's  translations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
Homilies  and  Lives  of  Saints,  and  in  Wulfstan's  Homilies. 

SPECIMENS  : — 


L  GAEDMON'S  HYMN  IN  NORTHUMBRIAN  AND  WEST 
SAXON. 

Northumbrian  (MS.  about  737  A.D.). 

Nfl  ecylun  hergan  hefaenricaes  uard, 

Now  should  (we)  praise  the  Keeper  of  the  heaven-kingdom, 

metudaes  msecti  end  his  modgidanc, 

of  the  Creator  the  might  and  his  wisdom^ 

uerc  uuldurfadur ;   sue  he  uundra  gihuaes, 

the  works  of  the  Glory-father;  as  He  of  each  of  wonders, 

eci  dryctin,  6r  astelidae. 

Eternal  Lord,  the  beginning  established. 

He  terist  scop  selda  barmim 

He  first  created  for  the  children  of  men 

heben  til  hrofe,  haleg  scepen; 

heaven  as  a  roof,  Holy  Creator  ; 

tha  middungeard  moncynnses  uard, 

then  mid-earth  the  Guardian  of  mankind} 

eci  dryctin,  aefter  tiadae, 

Eternal  Lord,  afterwards  made, 

flrum  foldu,  frea  allmectig. 

for  men  the  earth,  Lord  Almighty. 

West  Saxon  (MS.  late  tenth  century). 

Nu  we  Bculan  herian  heofonrices  weard, 

metodes  mihte  and  his  modgeSono, 

wera  wuldorfaeder ;   swa  he  wundra  gehwaes^ 

ece  Dryhten,  ord  onstealde. 

He  ffirest  gesceop  eorSan  bearnum 

heofon  to  hrofe,  halig  scyppend ; 

Sa  middangeard,  monncynnes  weard^ 

ece  Dryhten,  sefter  teode, 

firum  foldan,  frea  selmihtig. 

IL  THE  NORTHUMBRIAN,  MERCIAN,  AND  WEST  SAXON 
VERSIONS  OB-  ST.  MATTHEW  VL  6-15. 

Northumbrian  (MS.  950-1000  A.D.). 
Dfl  uutedlice,  miSSy  gie  gebiddes,  ingeong  [inga] 
in  cotte  Smum,  and  gesparrado  dure  Sin  gebidd  faeder 
Sinne  in  degolnis,  and  fader  Sin  se  Se  gesiiS  [locas] 
in  degelnisse  forgeldes  Se.  Donne  gie  gebiddas  [hea 
gebiddes  uutetlice],  nallaa  ge  feolo  [monigfeald] 


gespreca,  suas  esuico  doas;  hia  woenas  forSon 
in  monigfald  spree  his  biSon  gehered.  Nallas  ge 
Sonne  wosa  gellc  him ;  wat  forSon  fader  iurre  of 
S£m  Searf  sie  [is]  iuh  serSon  gie  bidde  hine.  Suai 
Sonne  luih  gie  bidde :  Fader  ure  Su  arS  [bist]  in 
heofnum  [in  heofnas],  sie  gehalgad  noma  Sin.  Tocy- 
meS  ric  Sin.  Sie  willo  Sin  sute  is  in  heofne  and  in 
eorSo.  Hlaf  userne  oferwistlic  sel  fls  todaeg.  And 
forgef  us  scylda  usra  su«  uoe  forgefon  scyldgum  usum. 
And  ne  inlaed  usih  in  costunge,  ah  gefrig  usich  from 
yfle.  Gif  forSon  gie  forgeafas  monnum  synna  hiara, 
forgefes  and  ec  iuh  fader  iuer  heofonlic  synna  iuerre. 
Gif  sSSlice  gie  nalles  forgeafa  monnum,  ne  fader 
Iuerre  forgefes  synna  iuerre. 

Mercian  (MS.  950-1000  A.D.). 

Dfi  Sonne,  Sonne  Sfl  gebidde,  ga  in  Sine  cofan  and 
betun  Sine  dure,  bidde  Sin  faeder,  and  Sin  fseder  se 
t5e  gesihS  in  degulnisse  geldeS  Se.  And  Sonne  gebid- 
dendae  ne  scule  ge  feola  spreocan,  swa  hsSene  doan, 
forSonSe  hiae  wtienaS  Saet  him  sie  in  heora  feolasprece 
gehered.  Ne  scule  forSon  gelice  beon  him,  forSonSe 
eower  faeder  u>at  hwaes  eow  Saerf  sie  rerSon  ge  hine 
biddan.  Dus  ge  Sonne  eow  gebiddaS  :  Faeder  ure  Su 
Se  in  heofunum  earS,  beo  gehalgad  Sin  noma.  Cume 
to  Sine  rice.  WeorSe  Sin  willa  swa  swa  on  heofune 
Bwilce  on  eorSe.  Hlaf  userne  [ure]  daeghwsemlicu 
[instondenlice]  sel  us  to  daege.  And  forlet  us  ure  scylde 
swa  swa  we  ec  forleten  Seem  Se  scyldigat  wiS  us.  And 
ne  gelaet  us  gelaede  in  costungas,  ah  gelese  us  of  yfle. 
ForSon  gif  ge  forleteS  monnum  heora  synna,  eow 
Bwilce  forleteS  eower  faeder  se  heofunlica  eowre  scyldaa. 
Gif  ge  Sonne  ne  forleteS  monnum  heora  synne,  ne 
eower  faeder  se  Se  in  heofunum  is  forleteS  eow  eowra 
eynne. 

West  Saxon  (MS.  990-1010  A.D.). 
Du  soSlice,  Sonne  Su  Se  gebidde,  gang  into  Sinum 
hedclyfan,  and  Slnre  dure  belocenre,  bide  b'mne  Fseder 
on  dihlum,  and  Sin  Faeder  Se  gesyhS  on  dlhlum  hyt 
agylt  Se.  SoSlice  Sonne  ge  eow  gebiddon,  nelle  ge 
sprecan  fela,  swa  swa  h^Sene ;  hig  wenaS  Saet  hi  sin 
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gehyrede   on    hyra   mcnigfealdan   spivce     Nellen    ge  ic  yfel ;  forSon  Su  mid  me  crS  ;  gerd  Sin  and  cryc  Sin 

eornostlice  him  geefenla-can  ;  soSlice  eower  Feeder  wat  hie  me  frdefrende  werun.     Du  gearwades  in  gesihSe 

hwaet  eow  Searf  ys  a-r  5am  Se  ge  hyne    gebiddaS.  minre  blod  wiS  him  Sa  swencaS  mec ;  Su  fa-ttades  in 

Eornustlice  gebiddaS  eow  Sus :  Feeder  ure  Su  Se  eart  ele  heafud  min    and  drync  Slnne  indrencende  swide 

on  heofonum,  si  Sin  nama  gehalgod.     Tobecume  Sin  freaberht   is,  and    mildheortnis    Sin  efterfylgeS  mec 

rice.  GewurSe  Sin  willa  on  eorSan  swa  swa  on  heofonum.  allum   degum   llfes   mines,    t5aet  ic   ineardie   in  huso 

l)rne  gedaaghwamlican  hlaf  syle  us  to  dacg.    And  forgyf  dryhtnes  in  lengu  dega. 
us  urne  gyltas,  swa  swa  we  forgyfaS  urum  gyltendum. 

And  ne  gehod  Su  us  on  costnunge,  ac  alys  us  of  yfele.  West  Saxon  (MS-  llth  cent)' 

SoSlice.     Witodlice   gyf   ge   forgyfaS    mannum    hyra  Driliten  me  net,  ne  byS  me  nanes  gSdes  wan  ;  and 

synna,  Sonne  forgyfS  eower  se  heofenlica  Faeder  eow  he  me  geset  on  swySe  good  feohland ;    and  fedde  me 

eowre  gyltas.     Gyf  ge  soSlice  ne  forgyfaS  mannum,  by   waetera   staSum ;     and   min   mod    gehwyrfde    of 

ne  eower  Faader  ne  forgyfS  eow  eowre  synna.  unrotnesse  on  gefean.     He  me  gehedde  ofer  Sa  wegas 

rihtwisnesse  for  his   naman.     Deah  ic   nu  gange  on 

III.  PSALM  XXIIL  IN  THE  MERCIAN  AND  WEST  f1?6  **  8lceade  df 5es'  °e  °ndnBde J°  m§  f n  ^' 

S  XON  Di  LECTS  forSam  Su  byst  mid  me,  Drihten.       Din  gyrd  and  Sin 

staaf  me  afrefredon,  Saet  is  Sin  Sreaung  and  eft  Sin 

Mercian  (MS.  800-850  A.D.).  frefrung.     Du  gegearwodest  beforan  me  swiSe  bradne 

Dryhten  receS  me  and  nowiht  me  wonu  biS  ;    in  beod  wiS  Sara  willan  Se  me  hatedon.    Du  gesmyredest 

stowe  leswe  Ser  mec  gesteaSelade ;   ofer  weter  gereord-  me  mid  ele  min  heafod ;   Drihten,  hu  mjere  Sin  folc  nii 

nisse  aledde  mee ;    sawle  mine  gecerde ;    gelaedde  me  is,    ieloe  daege   hit  symblaS.     And   f  olgie  me  nu  Sin 

ofer  stlge  rehtwisnisse  fore  noman  his.     Weotudlice,  mildheortnes    ealle   daagas    mines    llfes,  Saet  ic  maage 

and  SiShSe  ic  gonge  in  midle  scuan  deaSes,  ne  ondredu  wunian  on  Sinum  huse  swiSe  lange  tiid  oS  lange  ylde. 

The  Influence  of  Scandinavian. — The  Danes  began  their  incursions  towards  the  end  of  "- 
the  eighth  century.  A  hundred  years  later  more  than  one-half  of  the  country,  comprising 
East  Anglia,  Northumbria,  and  parts  of  Mercia,  was  in  their  possession.  Wessex  alone,  under 
King  Alfred  and  his  predecessors,  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  position.  But  in  1016  A.D.  I&/C  ~VX 
the  whole  country  fell  into  their  hands,  and  remained  in  their  power  until  1042  A.D. 
Naturally,  their  hatred  of  one  another  would  for  a  period  prove  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  any  such  fraternization  between  the  two  races  as  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  language  of  the  one  to  influence  that  of  the  other.  Time,  however,  would  adjust  their 
differences,  and  as  a  result  the  two  peoples,  coming  daily  in  contact,  would  tend  to 
amalgamate.  In  the  struggle  for  supremacy  the  native  element  of  the  population,  being 
reinforced  from  outside  the  affected  areas,  proved  the  stronger.  In  time  the  Danes  lost 
their  sense  of  nationality  and  its  most  distinctive  mark — their  language.  They  gradually 
learned  to  speak  English,  but  in  the  process  they  profoundly  modified  it  as  a  language. 
The  Scandinavian  element  in  the  Old  English  vocabulary  is  very  scanty,  there  being  only  •' 
between  fifty  and  a  hundred  words  we  can  account  for.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
during  these  two  centuries  of  turmoil  very  little  literature  was  produced  in  the  North  and 
the  East,  where  the  influence  of  the  foreigners  was  most  profoundly  felt.  Wessex  had 
become  the  home  of  literature,  and  there  foreign  influence  was  insignificant.  Besides, 
some  time  would  elapse  before  an  English  writer  would  look  with  favour  upon  such  "  vul- 
garisms "  as  words  borrowed  from  the  Danes.  It  is  only  with  the  revival  of  literature 
in  the  North  and  East  after  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  English  period  that  the  influx  of 
Scandinavian  words  into  the  language  becomes  marked.  By  that  time  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  races  was  complete.  But,  though  Scandinavian  loan-words  only  made  a  tardy 
appearance  in  written  documents,  the  influence  of  the  foreigner  upon  the  grammar  of  his 
adopted  language  must  have  been  great  from  the  very  beginning.  It  is  in  Northern 
documents,  dating  from  the  Old  English  period,  such  as  the  interlinear  glosses  to  the  Gospels, 
that  we  see  the  first  signs  of  that  movement  towards  the  simplification  of  the  Old  English 
inflectional  system,  which  was  to  change  the  character  of  the  language  at  a  later  period. 
The  two  classes  of  speakers  spoke  closely  allied  languages,  and  the  difference  between  them 
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at  that  early  date  could  not  have  been  so  great  as  to  render  the  speech  of  the  one  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  other.  Besides,  such  grammatical  details  as  the  correct  nominative 
plural  form  of  a  particular  noun,  or  the  genitive  singular  of  another,  and  much  more,  would 
be  sacrificed  to  their  general  desire  of  being  mutually  intelligible.  It  is  therefore  justly 
assumed  that  the  unsettling  of  the  Old  English  inflections  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
large  admixture  of  people  of  Scandinavian  origin  in  the  North  and  East  of  England. 

Middle  English  Period. — The  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Wessex  by  the  Danes  under 
King  Cnut  in  1016,  followed  immediately  by  the  Norman  Conquest,  marks  the  decline  of 
the  West  Saxon  dialect  as  a  standard  written  form  of  speech.  It  continued  to  be  written 
as  a  dialect  in  the  South  of  England,  but  in  an  altered  form,  for  centuries  after  these  two 
events ;  but  it  was  no  longer  the  accepted  literary  form  of  English.  The  year  1100  is 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  language,  the  Middle 
English  period,  which  lasted  until  about  1500.  Between  these  two  dates  there  was  an 
ever-strengthening  movement  towards  the  simplification  of  the  intricate  system  of  inflec- 
tions in  vogue  during  the  Old  English  period.  The  origin  of  the  movement  can  be  traced 
during  the  earlier  period  itself.  It  was  partly  due  to  the  settling  of  the  Danes  among 
the  natives,  and  partly  to  a  natural  tendency  to  get  rid  of  the  ambiguities  and  super- 
fluities inherent  in  the  system  itself.  But  the  movement  acquired  an  increased  impetus 
from  the  loss  of  a  standard  dialect  as  a  consequence  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  ten- 
dency to  radical  changes,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  speech  of  the  lower  classes  during 
certain  periods,  was  not  impeded  or  restrained  by  a  "  refined "  form  of  speech  existing 
side  by  side  with  it.  This  "  refined "  type  of  any  language,  generally  cultivated  by  the 
upper  classes  of  a  community,  is  always  conservative  in  its  influence.  Under  its  control 
changes  in  language  take  place  more  leisurely  and  gradually.  Many  changes  took  place 
~  in  the  pronunciation  of  English.  The  Old  English  diphthongs  became  simple  sounds,  and  in 
0  their  place  new  diphthongs  arose.  Long  sounds  were  shortened,  and  short  ones  lengthened, 
?'  under  certain  conditions.  The  vocabulary  of  the  language  was  enlarged  by  the  increased 
use  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Danes  and  the  Normans.  On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of 
native  words  were  lost,  and  the  habit  of  utilizing  the  native  stock  of  words  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  words  to  express  new  ideas,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  earlier  period,  ceased. 

Middle  English  Dialects. — England  was  without  a  standard  dialect  until  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  dialect  of  London,  which  at  that  time  was  mainly  Midland  or  Mercian 
in  character,  with  a  slight  Southern  admixture,  became  the  accepted  language  of  the 
"  refined "  upper  classes  of  the  capital  .and  of  literature.  But  though  England  was  for 
some  centuries  without  such  a  dialect,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  English  ceased  to  be 
written.  On  the  contrary,  English  prose  and  poetry  flourished,  each  writer  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts  in  the  dialect  habitually  spoken  by  himself  and  his  neighbours.  The 
body  of  literature  still  extant  proves  the  existence  of  three  distinct  dialects — the  Northern, 
Midland,  and  Southern,  corresponding  more  or  less  faithfully  to  the  Northumbrian,  Mercian, 
and  West  Saxon  dialects  of  the  Old  English  period — besides  a  great  number  of  mixed 
dialects.  The  Southern  dialect,  spoken  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Thames,  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  parts  of  Hereford  and  Worcester,  split  up  into  two  varieties — East  Southern, 
including  the  older  Kentish  dialect,  and  West  Southern.  In  the  former  variety  are  written 
Old  Kentish  Sermons  (1200-1250),  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  or  "Remorse  of  Con- 
science" (1340),  and  William  of  Shoreham's  works  (1307-1327).  The  Western  variety  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Moral  Ode  (about  1170),  the  Lives  of  St.  Catharine,  Juliana  and  Margaret 
(1200-1250),  Layamon's  Brut  (about  1200),  the  Ancren  Riwle,  or  "Rule  of  Nuns"  (about 
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1210),  Robert  of   Gloucester's  Cltronicle  (about   1300),  and    Trevisa's    translation   of  Higden's 
Polychronicon  (1387).      The  Midland    dialect  was  spoken  in  the  area   covered  by  the   older 
Mercia  and  East  Anglia  as   far  south  as  the   Thames.     There  are  two  well-defined  branches 
of    this    dialect — East  and   West   Midland.      In    the    former    were    written    the    Peterborough  •     • 
Chronicle    (1137-1154),    the    Ormulum    (about    1200),    the    Bestiary    (1200-1250),   Genesis  and,' 
Exodus   (about   1250),    Robert  Mannyng's  Handlynge  Synne  (about    1303),   Havelok  the  Dane* 
(about  1300).      Early  remains   of   the   London   dialect  include    The   English  Proclamation   of ":    ^ '"'" 
Henry  HI.  (1258),  Adam  Davy's  Dreams  of   Edward   II.    (beginning   of   fourteenth   century), 
the   works  of   Chaucer  (1350-1400),    and  Charters  (from  1384   onwards).      The  West  Midland 
is  represented  by  the  Alliterative  Poems  (1360-1400),   an  English  Prose  Psalter  (about   1350),  ___ 

John  Myre's  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests  (Shropshire,  about  1400).  The  Northern  dialect  y  >  //} 
was  spoken  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  in  Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  parts 
of  Lancashire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Lincoln.  In  it  were  written  the  Cursor  Mundi,  or 
"Course  of  the  World"  (about  1320);  the  Pricke  of  Conscience,  by  Richard  Rolle  de  Hampole, 
who  died  in  1349  ;  English  Metrical  Homilies  (about  1330),  Minot's  Songs  (1333-52),  Barbour's 
Bruce  (about  1375),  Lives  of  Saints  (1350-1400).  All  the  above  texts  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  great  number  of  works  that  were  written  during  this  period  in  the  history 
of  the  language,  a  lasting  witness  to  the  vitality  of  the  language  and  the  race  at  this  time. 

SPECIMENS  : —  _. 

I.   SOUTHERN  DIALECT. 

From  Layamon's  Brut,  about  1200 : — 


Vnder  San  comen  tiSende  to  Vortiger  San  kinge, 
Dat  ouer  sae  weoren  icumen  swiSe  selcuSe  gumen 
Inne  Sere  Temese ;    to  londe  heo  weoren  icummen ; 
Dreo  scipen  gode  comen  mid  San  flode ; 
Breo  hundred  cnihten  alse  hit  weoren  kinges, 
WiS-uten  San  scipen-monnen  Se  weoren  tier  wiS-innen. 
Bis  weoren  Sa  faereste  men,  Cat  auere  her  comen, 
Ah  heo  weore  hseSene ;    Sat  wes  hrerm  Sa  mare. 
Vortiger  heom  sende  to,  and  axede  hu  heo  weoren  idon, 
Gif  heo  gri'5  sohten,  and  of  his  freond-scipe  rohten. 
Heo  wisliche  andswereden,  swa  heo  wel  cuSen, 
And  seiden  Sat  heo  walden  speken  wiS  San  kinge, 
And  leofliche  him  heren,  and  hselden  hine  for  hserre ; 
And  swa  heo  gunnen  wenden  forS  to  San  kinge. 


From  the  Ancren  Riwle,  or  "  Rule  of  Nuns>' 

Summe  iuglurs  beoS  Set  ne  kunnen  seruen  of  non 
oSer  gleo,  buten  makien  cheres,  and  wrenchen  mis 
hore  muS,  and  schulen  mid  hore  eien.  Of  Sis  mestere 
serueS  Seo  uniselie  ontfule  iSe  deofles  kurt  to  bringen 
o  leihtre  hore  ontfule  louerd.  Vor  }if  ei  seiS  wel  oSer 
deS  wel,  nonesweis  ne  muwen  heo  loken  Siderward  mid 
riht  eie  of  gode  heorte,  auh  winckeS  oSere  half,  and 
biholdeS  o  luft  and  asquint,  and  }if  Ser  is  out  to 
eadwiten,  oSer  loken  lodlich,  Sidenvard  heo  schuleS 
mid  eiSer  eien ;  and  hwon  heo  ihereS  Set  god,  heo 
sleateS  adun  boa  hore  earen ;  auh  Set  lust  a3ean  Set 
vuel  is  euer  wid  open.  Seonne  heo  wrencheS  hore 
muS  mis,  hwon  heo  turneS  god  to  vuel,  and  }if  hit 
is  sumdel  vuel  Suruh  more  lastunge  heo  wrencheS  hit 
to  wurse. 


(Translation.) 

Then  came  tidings  to  Vortigern  the  king, 
that  over  the  sea  were  come  very  strange  men 
into  the  Thames  ;    to  land  they  were  come  ; 
three  good  ships  came  with  the  tide  [lit,  flood] ; 
three  hundred  men  [lit.  knights]  as  if  they  were  kings, 
without  the  ship-men  who  were  therewithin. 
These  were  the  fairest  men,  that  ever  came  here, 
but  they  were  heathens ;    that  was  the  greater  harm. 
Vortigern  to  them  sent,  and  asked  how  they  were 

disposed, 

if  they  sought  peace,  and  for  his  friendship  cared. 
They  wisely  answered,  as  they  well  could, 
and  said  that  they  would  speak  with  the  king, 
and  willingly  hear  him,  and  hold  hiin  as  their  lord ; 
and  so  they  went  forth  to  the  king. 

about  1210  :— 

(Translation.) 

Some  jesters  [lit.  jugglers]  there  are  who  can  serve 
no  other  glee  but  make  faces,  and  twist  [lit.  wrench] 
amiss  their  mouths,  and  scowl  with  their  eyes.  Of 
this  art  serve  the  unhappy  and  envious  in  the  devil's 
court,  to  bring  into  laughter  then*  envious  lord.  For 
if  any  says  well  or  does  well,  in  no  way  may  they  look 
thitherward  with  the  right  eye  of  a  good  heart,  but 
they  wink  the  other  way,  and  look  to  the  left  and 
askance,  and  if  there  is  aught  to  reproach,  or  look 
loathsome  at,  thitherward  they  scowl  with  both  eyes, 
and  when  they  hear  good,  they  droop  down  both  their 
ears ;  but  their  hearing  [lif.  listening]  for  evil  is  ever 
wide  open.  Then  they  twist  their  mouths  amiss, 
when  they  turn  good  to  evil,  and  if  it  is  somewhat  evil 
through  more  detraction  they  make  it  worse. 
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From  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  about  1300  :— 

(Translation.) 
Mvche  aS  Se  sorwe  ibe  often  in  Engelonde,  Much  sorrow  hath  been  often  in  England, 


As  36  mowe  her  and  er  ihure  and  vnderstonde, 
Of  moni  bataile  Sat  aS  ibe  and  Sat  men  Sat  lond  nome ; 
Verst,  as  30  abbeS  ihurd  Se  emperours  of  Rome, 
SuSSe  Saxons  and  Englisse  mid  bataylea  stronge, 
And  suSSe  hii  of  Denemarch  Sat  hulde  it  al  so  longe ; 
Atte  laste  hii  of  Normandie,  Sat  maisters  beS  3ut  here, 
Wonne  hit  and  holdeS  3Ut,  icholle  telle  in  wuch  manere. 
Do  William  bastard  hurde  telle  of  Haraldes  suikelhede  ; 
Hou  he  adde  ymad  him  king  and  mid  such  f alshede ; 
Vor  Sat  lond  him  was  bitake,  as  he  wel  wuste, 
To  wite  hit  to  him  wel  and  he  wel  to  him  trusto ; 
As  Se  hende  he  dude  verst  and  messagers  him  sende, 
Bat  he  vnderstode  him  bet  is  ded  vor  to  amende, 
And  So3te  on  Se  grete  oS  Sat  he  him  adde  er  ydo, 
To  wite  him  wel  Engelond  and  to  spousi  is  do3ter  also, 
And  hulde  him  Serof  vorewarde  as  he  bihet  ek  Se  kinge, 
And  bote  he  dude  bitime  he  wolde  sende  him  oSer 

tidinge. 
And  secho  him  out  ar  tuelf  monSe  and  is  rijtes  winne. 


as  ye  may  here  and  before  hear  and  understand, 
of  many  a  battle  that  hath  been,  and  of  the  men  that 

have  the  land  taken ; 

first,  as  ye  have  heard,  the  emperors  of  Rome, 
afterwards  the  Saxons  and  English  with  battles  strong, 
and  afterwards  they  of  Denmark  who  held  it  all  so 

long; 

at  last  they  of  Normandy  who  masters  are  here  yet, 
won  it  and  hold  it  yet,  and  I  shall  tell  in  what  manner. 
When  William  the  Bastard  heard  tell  of  Harold's 

treachery, 

how  he  had  made  himself  king  and  with  such  false- 
hood; 

for  the  land  to  him  was  entrusted,  as  he  well  knew, 
to  guard  it  for  him  well,  and  he  well  to  him  trusted ; 
courteously  he  did  at  first,  and  messengers  to  him 

sent, 
[saying]  that  he  should  have  understood  him   better 

as  his  deed  to  amend, 
and  should  have  thought  of  the  great  oath  that  he 

had  ere  done  to  him, 
to  guard  England  well  for  him   and  to   marry  his 

daughter  also, 
and  should  have  kept  the  agreement  thereof  as  he 

promised  the  king, 
and  that  unless  he  did  betimes  he  would  send  him 

other  tidings, 
and  seek  him  out  ere  twelve  months  and  win  hia  rights. 


II.   MIDLAND   DIALECT. 
From  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  1137-1154 : — 


I  ne  can  ne  I  ne  mai  tellen  alle  Se  wunder,  ne  alle 
t5e  pines  Sat  hi  diden  wrecce  men  on  Sis  land ;  and 
Cat  lastede  Sa  nigentene  wintre  wile  Stephne  was  king, 
and  seure  it  was  uuerse  and  uuerse.  Hi  laeiden  gseldes 
On  the  tunes  aeure  umwile  and  clepeden  it  tenserie. 
£)a  Se  wrecce  men  ne  hadden  nan  more  to  gyuen, 
t5a  rseueden  hi  and  brendon  alle  the  tunes,  Sat  wel 
t5u  myhtes  faren  all  a  daeis  fare,  sculdest  thu  neure 
finden  man  in  tune  sittende  ne  land  tiled.  Da  was 
corn  daere  and  flesc  and  caeee  and  butere,  for  nan  ne 
was  o  Se  land.  Wrecce  men  sturven  of  hunger  ;  sume 
ieden  on  selmes  Se  waren  sum  wile  rice  men ;  sume 
flugen  ut  of  lande.  Wes  naeure  gaet  mare  wreccehed 
on  land,  ne  nseure  hethen  men  werse  ne  diden  San  hi 
diden ;  for  ower  sithon  ne  forbaren  hi  nouther  circe 
ne  cyrceiserd,  oc  namen  al  Se  god  Sat  Sarinne  was 
and  brenden  sythen  Se  cyrce  and  al  tegaedere. 


(Translation.) 
I  neither  can  nor  may  tell  all  the  enormities  or  all 
the  cruelties  which  they  did  wretched  men  in  tliis 
land ;  and  that  lasted  the  nineteen  winters  that 
Stephen  was  king,  and  ever  it  was  worse  and  worse. 
They  laid  imposts  on  the  towns  continually,  and  called 
it  tribute.  When  wretched  men  had  no  more  to  give 
they  robbed  and  burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  you 
might  well  fare  a  day's  journey  and  should  never 
find  a  man  sitting  in  town,  or  the  land  tilled.  Then 
was  corn  dear,  and  flesh,  and  cheese,  and  butter,  for 
there  was  none  in  the  land.  Wretched  men  died  of 
hunger.  Some  went  alms-begging,  who  a  while  were 
rich  men ;  some  fled  out  of  the  land.  There  was  never 
yet  more  wretchedness  in  the  land  ;  never  did  heathen 
men  worse  than  they  did  ;  for  everywhere  they  spared 
neither  church  nor  churchyard,  but  took  all  the  pro- 
perty that  was  therein,  and  afterwards  burned  the 
church  and  all. 


From  the  Genesis  and  Exodus,  about  1250 : — 

Do  Josep  sag  him  Sor  biforen, 
Bi  fader  and  moder  broSer  boren^ 
Hun  ouerwente  his  herte  onon; 
Kinde  luue  gan  him  overgon. 


(Translation.) 

When  Joseph  saw  there  before  him 
brothers  of  his  father  and  mother  born, 
his  heart  overcame  him  anon ; 
his  love  of  kin  gan  to  overcome  him. 
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Sone  he  gede  ut  and  stille  he  gret, 
Bat  al  his  wlite  wurS  teres  wet. 
After  Sat  grot  he  weis  his  wliten. 
And  cam  Can  in  and  bad  hem  eten. 
He  dede  hem  wassen,  and  him  biforen 
Sette  hem  as  he  weren  boren ; 
Get  he  Sogte  of  his  faderes  wunes, 
Hu  he  sette  at  Se  mete  hise  sunes. 
Of  everilc  sonde,  of  everilc  win, 
Most  and  best  he  gaf  Beniamin. 

From  Robert  Mannyng's  Handlynge  Synne, 

De  Sridde  day, — Sus  wryte  hyt  is, — 

Pers  fyl  in  a  grete  syknes; 

And  as  he  laye  in  hys  bedde, 

Him  Soghte  weyl  Sat  he  was  ledde 

WyS  one  Sat  aftyr  hym  was  sent 

To  come  unto  hys  jugement. 

Before  Se  Juge  was  he  broght 

To  3elde  acounte  how  he  hadde  wroght. 

Pers  stode  ful  sore  adrad, 

And  was  abashed  as  amad ; 

He  sagh  a  fende  on  Se  to  party 

Bewreyyng  hym  ful  felunly. 

Alle  hit  was  shewed  hym  before 

How  he  had  lyved  syn  he  was  bore^ 

And  namely  every  wykked  dede 

Syn  fyrst  he  coude  hymself  lede : 

Why  he  hem  dyd  and  for  what  chesun, 

Of  alle  behoveS  hym  3elde  a  resoun. 


Soon  he  went  out  and  wept  quietly, 

BO  that  his  face  was  wet  with  tears. 

After  weeping  he  washed  his  face, 

and  came  in  and  bade  them  eat. 

He  made  them  wash,  and  before  him 

set  them  as  they  were  born ; 

still  he  thought  of  his  father's  custom; 

how  he  placed  his  sons  at  the  meat. 

Of  every  dish,  of  every  wine, 

The  most  and  best  he  gave  Benjamin. 

about  1303:— 

(Translation.) 

The  third  day, — thus  is  it  written, — 
Pers  fell  into  great  sickness ; 
And  as  he  lay  in  his  bed 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  led 
by  one  that  was  sent  after  him 
to  come  to  his  judgment. 
Before  the  Judge  was  he  brought 
to  yield  an  account  how  he  had  wrought.. 
Pers  stood  full  sorely  frightened, 
and  was  terrified  and  maddened. 
He  saw  a  fiend  on  the  one  side, 
bewraying  him  full  feloniously. 
It  was  all  showed  before  him, 
how  he  had  lived  since  he  was  borny 
and  every  wicked  deed 
since  first  he  could  lead  himself. 
Why  he  did  them  and  from  what  motive,, 
it  behoved  him  to  yield  a  reason. 


III.   NORTHERN  DIALECT. 


From  Cursor  Mundi,  about  1320: — 

Quen  Sai  went  in  Sair  wai  to  far, 

And  left  Herod,  Sat  fals  felun, 

De  stern1  Sai  sagh  befor  Sam  bon2 ; 

And  herbi  semis,  sua  thine  me, 

Sagh  nan  it  bot  Sa  kinges  thre ; 

Betuix  Se  lift3  an  Se  erth  it  glade, 

Sua  fair  a  stern  was  neuer  made ; 

Right  fra  Se  tun  of  Jerusalem 

It  ledd  Sam  into  Bethleem ; 

Vte  ouer  Sat  hus  San  stode  Se  stern, 

Dar  lesus  and  his  moder  wenx 

Dai  kneld  dun  and  broght  in  hand, 

Ilkan  him  gaf  worSi  offrand. 

De  first  o  Sam  Sat  lasper  hight,* 

From  Barbour's  Bruce,  about  1375  :— 

The  King,  eftir  that  he  wes  gane, 
To  Lowchlomond  the  way  has  tane,u 
And  come  thar  on  the  thrid  day. 
But  tharabout  na  bait12  fand  thai, 
That  mycht  thaim  our  the  watir  ber: 
Than  war  thai  wa13  on  gret  maner : 


He  gaf  him  gold  wit  resun  right; 
And  Sat  was  for  to  sceu5  takning, 
O  kynges  all  Sat  he  was  kyng. 
Melchior  him  com  Sair  neist* — 
Heid7  he  was,  bath  Godd  and  prist — 
Wit  recles8  forwit  him  he  fell, 
Dat  agh  be  brint  in  kirc  to  smell ; 
It  es  a  gum  Sat  cums  o  firr. 
Bot  Attropa  gaf  gift  o  mir, 
A  amerl9  o  selcuth10  bitturnes, 
Dat  dedman  cors  wit  smerld  es, 
For  roting  es  na  better  rede ; 
In  taken  he  man  was  suld  be  dede. 


For  it  wes  fer  about  to  ga; 

And  thai  war  into  dout14  alsua, 

To  meyt15  thair  fayis18  that  spred  war  wydt, 

Tharfor,  endlang  the  louch  his  syd, 

Sa  besyly  thai  socht,  and  fast, 

Tyll  lamys  of  Dowglas,  at  the  last, 


1  star.      *  ready  to  go.      'sky.      *was  called.      8show.      'next.      'exalted.      'incense.      'ointment.      lorare. 
11  taken.     "boat.     l»aorry.     14  fear.     15meet.     l'foes. 
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Fand  a  litill  sonkyn  bate, 

And  to  the  land  it  drew,  fut-hate.1 

But  it  6a  litill  wes  that  it 

Mycht  our  the  wattir  bot  thresum2  flyt.9 

Thai  send  thar-off  word  to  the  King, 

That  wes  joyfull  ofE  that  fynding; 

And  fyrst  into  the  bate  is  gane. 


With  him  Dowglas ;    the  thrid  wes  ane 
That  rowyt  thaim  our  deliverly, 
And  set  thaim  on  the  land  all  dry : 
And  rowyt  sa  oftsys*  to  and  fra, 
Fechand5  ay  our  twa  and  twa, 
That  in  a  nycht  and  in  a  day, 
Curnmyn  owt-our  the  louch  ar  thai. 


The  Influence  of  Norman  French. — The  Normans  became  masters  of  England  by  their 
ys^  victory  over  Harold  at  Senlac  in  1066.  The  newcomers,  about  20,000  in  number,  sup- 
planted the  old  English  aristocratic  families,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne,  the 
earldoms,  the  bishoprics,  the  abbacies,  and  the  larger  estates  of  the  country.  Their  language, 
•which  was  a  dialect  of  French,  usually  called  Norman  French,  was  spoken  in  the  court  of 
the  king,  in  the  castles  of  the  nobility,  in  most  centres  of  culture,  and  at  a  later  period 
in  the  law  courts.  But  English  continued  to  be  spoken  and  written.  It  only  temporarily 
ceased  to  be  the  speech  of  refinement  and  culture.  Hence  we  behold  the  singular  spectacle 
of  two  languages,  each  with  its  own  literature,  for  a  time  flourishing  side  by  side  on  the 
same  soil,  distinct  and  independent.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  Forces 
were  soon  at  work  which  were  bound  ultimately  to  bring  about  the  fusion  of  the  two  races. 
.  It  seems  that  in  a  hundred  years'  time  from  the  Conquest  English  and  Normans  had  so 
;  intermarried  and  become  intermingled  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  races  among  the  free  classes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  large  sections  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes,  English  and  Norman  alike,  were  bilingual,  being  quite  at  home 
with  both  English  and  French.  Once  the  feeling  of  animosity  was  dead,  most  men  of 
Norman  descent,  whose  interests  were  confined  wholly  to  the  island,  would  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  good  Englishmen,  and  to  cast  in  their  lot  definitely  with  the  natives.  But 
there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  to  keep  alive  their  language  longer  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  tie  with  their  kindred  on  the  Continent  was  not  finally 
broken  until  Normandy  was  lost  in  1204.  Previous  to  that  the  Norman  kings  and  many 
of  their  followers  had  held  possessions  in  their  native  land.  The  political  and  racial  isola- 
tion which  was  the  result  of  this  event  tended  to  hasten  the  final  union  of  the  two 
elements  in  England,  and  to  wipe  away  all  differences  between  them  as  far  as  interests 
went.  The  language  of  the  Normans  would  still  linger.  It  would  remain  a  tradition 
in  many  a  home.  It  would  serve  still  as  a  mark  of  social  pretence  and  culture,  as 
the  language  of  "gentlemen,"  but  it  was  bound  to  die  out  as  the  process  of  fusion 
between  the  two  races  went  on.  Already^  _in  1258,  we  find  Henry  III.  issuing  his  famous 
proclamation  tc  the  whole  nation  in  English  as  well  as  in  French  and  Latin.  We  learn 
from  Trevisa,  writing  about  1387,  that,  since  the  year  of  the  Black  Death  (1349),  children  in 
the  grammar  schools  of  England  had  given  up  French  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and 
were  learning  to  construe  in  English,  and  that  gentlemen  had  ceased  teaching  their  children 
French.  By  a  law  passed  in  a  Parliament  held  in  1362,  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign,  it  was  enacted  that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischiefs  that  happened  to 
many  in  the  realm  "  because  the  laws,  customs,  and  statutes  of  this  realm  be  not  com- 
monly known  in  this  realm,  because  that  they  be  pleaded,  shewed  and  judged  in  the  French 
tongue  which  is  much  unknown  in  the  said  realm,"  ..."  that  all  pleas  which  shall  be 
pleaded  in  any  courts,  before  any  of  his  judges,  or  in  the  courts  and  places  of  any  other 
lords  within  the  realm,  shall  be  pleaded,  shewed,  defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged 


1  foot-hot = speedily.       2  three  at  a  time.       3float=carry.       *  often.       B  fetching. 
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in    the  English  tongue."     This   enactment  marks  the   final  triumph   of  the   native    English 
element  in  the  community,  and  of  its  language. 

The  influence   of    Norman   French  upon  the  English  vocabulary  was  profound.    Norman 
French  loan-words  were   imported  on  a  large  scale,  the  new  words   being  introduced  with  the 
new  ideas  they  were  meant  to   convey.     A   large    part    of  the  native    vocabulary  was   lost. 
Besides,  whenever  words  were  required  henceforth  to  express  new  ideas,  they  were  no  longer 
coined  from   the  materials   already  existing  in  the  native   language,  as  was  largely  the  case 
during  the   older  period,   but   were   borrowed   from    a   foreign  tongue.      Otherwise    the   con- 
querors and  their  language  had  but  little  effect  upon  English.     The  differences  in  pronuncia-  ' 
tion  and  grammar  between  the  English  of  Alfred  and  that  of  Chaucer  were  only  indirectly 
due  to  Norman  French  influence.     The  changes  English  underwent  in  sounds  and  inflections 
during    these    four    to    five    hundred    years    were  due  to  internal   causes    already   at  work 
during  the  O.E.  period  itself.    But  the  settling  of  the  Normans  among  the  natives  accelerated  \ 
the    new    grammatical    and    phonetical    developments   by  depriving  England  of   a  standard! 
traditional  form  of  speech,  which  would  have  controlled  and  restrained   such  violent    trans- 
formations as  took  place  in  the  language. 

The  London  Dialect. — London  became  the  seat  of  government  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  (1154-1187),  and  its  dialect  can  be  traced  in  private  and  public  documents  from  the 
middle  of  the  following  century.  In  its  earliest  form  the  dialect  was  largely  Southern,  as 


is  shown  by  the  proclamation  of  Henry  III.  in  1258.  But  as  time  went  on  the  Midland 
element  in  the  dialect  gained  on  the  Southern,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
it  was  essentially  Midland  in  character.  Moreover,  this  Midland  variety  of  English,  as 
spoken  chiefly  in  London,  which  was  becoming  the  centre  of  English  national  life,  was 
destined  to  oust  all  other  dialectal  types  of  the  language  from  public  favour,  and  to  become 
the  only  recognized  written  form  of  English :  a  position  it  has  maintained  to  this  day. 
Chaucer  helped  to  popularize  his  native  dialect,  but  it  was  mainly  Caxton's  printed  works  r-^t 
that  gave  it  such  widespread  currency  as  to  make  it  the  inevitable  standard  form  of 
literary  English. 

SPECIMENS  : — 

From  Adam  Davy's  Five  Dreams  about  Edward  II.,  1310-1330: — 


AnoSer  swevene1  me  mette2  on  a  Tiwesni3ht, 

Bifore  Se  fest  of  alle  halewen,  of  Sat  ilk  knijht, 

His  name  is  nempned  here  bifore ; 

Blissed  be  Se  tyme  Sat  he  was  bore ; 

For  we  shullen  tie  day  see, 

Einperour  ychosen  he  worSe3  of  cristiente 

God  us  graunte  Sat  ilke  bone,4 

£)at  Silke  tydyng  here  we  sone 

Of  Sir  Edward  oure  derworS  kyng. 

Ich  mette  of  hym  anoSere  fair  metyng ; 

To  oure  Lorde  of  hevene  ich  telle  Sis, 

Dat  my  swevene  tourne  to  mychel  blisa. 


Me  Sou3ht  he  rood  upon  an  asse, 
And  Sat  ich  take  God  to  witnesse ; 
Ywonden6  he  was  in  a  mantel  gray; 
Toward  Rome  he  nom6  his  way. 
Upon  his  hevede  sat  an  gray  hure,7 
It  semed  hym  wel  amesure.8 
He  rood  wiSuten  hose  and  sho, 
His  wone9  was  noujht  so  for  to  do ; 
His  shankes  semeden  al  bloodrede ; 
Myne  herte  wop10  for  grete  drede. 
Als  a  pilgryme  he  rood  to  Rome, 
And  Sider  he  com  wel  swioV1  sone. 


From  Caxton's  Eecuyett 12  of  the  History es  of  Troye,  1471 : — 


Than  prayed  the  grekes  that  they  myghte  sette 
the  hors  of  brasse  wyth  in  the  temple  of  pallas  /  ffor 
the  restytucion  of  the  palladium  /  to  thende  that  the 


goddesse  Pallas  myght  be  to  them  aggreable  In  their 
retourne.  And  as  the  kynge  pryant  answerd  not 
therto.  Eneas  and  Anthenor  sayd  to  hym  that  hit 


1  dream,     'dreamed.     s shall  be.     *boon.     'wound,     'took.     7cap.     'suitable,     'custom.     10wept.     nvery. 
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ahold  be  well  doon  /  And  that  hit  shold  be  honour  to  hyt  entryd  with  in  the  town.     And  the  troians  receyuyd 

the  cyte  /  how  be  hyt  the  kynge  pryant  accorded  hyt  wyth  grete  loye.     But  the  custome  of  fortune  is 

hyt  wyth  euyll  wyll  /  Than  the  grekes  receyuyd  the  suche  that  grete  ioye  endeth  in  tristes  and  in  sorrowe. 

gold  and  siluer  and  the  whete  /  that  was  pron^sid  to  The  troians  maad  loye  of  this  hors  /  wherin  was  closid 

them.     And  sente  hyt  and  putte  hit  in  to  their  shyppia.  theyr  deth.  and  knewe  nothynge  of  hyt.     In  this  hors 

/  After  these  thynges  they  wente  all  in  maner  of  was  a  subtill  man  named  synon  that  bare  the   keyes 

procession  and  in  deuocyon  wyth  theyr  prestis.    And  of  the  horse  for  to  opene  hyt.    Whan  the  troians  were 

began  with  strength  of  cordes  to  drawe  the  horse  of  aslepe  and  restyd  hym  in  the  nyght.     And  assone  as 

brasse  vnto  tofore  the  gate  of  the  cyte  /  And  for  as  they  yssued  out  of  the  horse  /  they  gaf  a  token  of  fyre 

moche  as  by  the  gate  hyt  myght  not  entre  in  to  the  to  them  that  were  in  the  feldes  to  the  ende  that  they 

cyte  /  hit  was  so  grete  /  therfore  they  brake  the  walle  shold  come  in  to  the  cyte  for  to  putte  hyt  alle  to 

of  the  cyte  in  lengthe  and  heyght  in  such  wyse  as  destruccion. 

Modern  English. — The  modern  period  in  the  history  of  the  language  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Modern  literary  English,  or  standard  English,  is  in 
the  main  only  a  continuation  of  the  type  of  English  found  in  Caxton's  work.  His  English, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  that  of  the  London  of  his  time,  which  since  Chaucer  had  perhaps 
been  slightly  modified  under  the  influence  of  other  varieties  of  the  Midland  dialect,  such 
as  that  of  Oxford  adopted  by  Wycliffe  in  his  writings.  The  history  of  the  language  during 
this  period  is  concerned  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  London  or  standard 
English  since  Caxton's  time.  All  the  other  dialects,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  spoken 
Scotland,  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  predominant  one,  and  lost  their  literary 
standing.  Henceforth  they  were  to  become  only  illiterate  forms  of  speech  confined  to 
certain  areas.  During  the  first  century  of  the  period  the  ascendancy  of  modern  literary 
English  was  further  established  by  Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  1525  and 
by  the  Authorized  Version  in  1611.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  spelling  still 
fluctuated  as  in  the  older  periods,  but  later  became  fixed  and  stereotyped,  and  remains 
so  still  in  spite  of  the  many  attempts  made  to  reform  and  regularize  it.  All  the  time, 
however,  the  pronunciation  has  been  changing.  But  we  should  have  been  in  complete 
ignorance  of  this  fact  were  it  not  for  the  many  old  grammarians  who,  from  a  variety  of 
motives — some  desiring  to  teach  English  to  foreigners,  others  to  reform  English  itself — have 
described  to  us  as  best  they  could  the  actual  pronunciation  of  their  time.  During  this 
last  period  English  has  been  shaking  off  what  superfluous  inflections  it  still  retained  after 
the  Middle  English  period,  and  it  has  been  striving  more  and  more  for  clearness,  sim- 
plicity, and  precision  of  expression.  The  revival  of  learning  led  to  the  importation  of  a 
great  number  of  Latin  and  Greek  words  into  the  language,  many  of  these  new  words, 
which  at  first  were  only  found  in  books,  ultimately  passing  into  everyday  English,  and 
many  becoming  obsolete.  Since  that  time  English  has  borrowed  extensively  from  all 
languages  it  has  come  in  contact  with,  and  the  coining  of  scientific  terms  from  foreign 
speech  materials  during  the  last  century  has  greatly  increased  the  bulk  of  the  vocabulary. 

II.   CHANGES  IN  PRONUNCIATION  AND  SPELLING; 

OLD  ENGLISH  PERIOD. — The  English  brought  over  with  them  from  the  Continent  their 
national  Runic  alphabet.  Inscriptions  in  Runic  characters  have  been  discovered  on  stone 
monuments  and  various  other  objects,  and  they  occur  in  isolated  cases  in  O.E.  manuscripts. 
But  its  place  was  soon  usurped  by  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  the  English  learned 
from  the  Irish  missionaries  in  the  North.  This  system  of  writing  they  modified  at  a  later 
period  by  adopting  the  rune  J>  or  a  crossed  d  ( =  8)  for  the  Roman  th,  and  the  rune  p 
( =  w]  for  the  Roman  u  or  uu.  The  O.E.  alphabet,  therefore,  contained  the  following 
characters :  a,  ce,  b,  c  (Jc),  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  }•>,  ft,  p,  u,  x,  y,  ce.  Some 
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of  these  letters  had  peculiar  forms — e.g.,  p  ( =  /),  5  (  =  g),  f  (=  s),  p,  (=  r).  Many  of 
them  did  not  convey  the  same  sound  to  the  O.E.  scribes  as  they  do  to  us ;  still,  many 
of  the  sounds  exist  in  our  pronunciation  of  English,  though  they  are  differently  repre- 
sented. The  O.E.  vowel-system  contained  the  following  sounds  :  a,  a,  ce,  a-,  e,  e,  i,  I,  o,  o, 
u,  u,  ce,  ti',  y,  y,  ea,  ea,  eo,  eo,  io,  to,  ie,  Ie.  a  as  in  faran  (fare),  habban  (have),  was 
pronounced  like  the  short  of  a  in  fatJter ;  a  as  in  stdn  (stone),  bat  (boat),  was  like  the  a 
in  father ;  CB  as  in  feeder  (father),  glced  (glad),  stood  for  the  same  sound  as  a  in  man  as 
pronounced  in  the  Southern  English ;  ce  as  in  deed  (deed),  see  (sea),  was  not  unlike  ai  in 
fair;  e  as  in  Jtelpan  (help),  etan  (eat),  was  the  e  in  bed;  e  as  in  cwen  (queen),  teft  (teeth), 
had  approximately  the  same  sound  as  a  in  name;  i  as  in  sittan  (sit),  fting  (thing),  had  the 
same  sound  as  i  in  fish ;  1  as  in  tif  (life),  fif  (five),  was  pronounced  like  ee  in  queen  ;  o  as  in 
oxa  (ox),  nosu  (nose),  was  the  same  as  o  in  "hot ;  5  as  in  broftor  (brother),  gos  (goose),  was 
approximately  like  o  in  note ;  u  as  in  duru  (door),  full  (full),  lufian  (love),  stood  for  the 
same  sound  as  u  in  full ;  u  as  in  Mud  (loud),  fiuma  (thumb),  was  the  oo  in  moon ;  y  as 
in  brycg  (bridge),  fyttan  (fill),  and  y  as  in  mys  (mice),  bryd  (bride),  may  be  imitated  by 
pronouncing  i  in  fish  and  ee  in  queen  with  lips  rounded  as  in  w.  In  the  same  way,  CB  as 
in  cexen  (oxen)  and  OB  as  in  feet  (feet)  may  be  formed  by  pronouncing  the  e  in  bed  short 
or  long  with  rounded  lips. 

The  diphthongs  were  combinations  of  two  of  the  above  simple  sounds,    ea  as  in  eatt  t*j 
(all),  ealu  (ale),  earm  (arm),  was  a  combination  of  CB  and  a;    ea  as  in  dea$    (death),    stream 
(stream),  neah  (near),  of  ce  and  a  ;    eo  as  in  steorra  (star),  eofSe  (earth),  feohtan    (fight),  was  * 
made  up  of  e  and  o;  and  eo  as  in  fteof  (thief),  cneo  (knee),  ceosan  (choose),  of  e  and  o;    . 
io  as  in  liornian  (learn),  miolc  (milk),  was  equivalent  to  i  and  o,  and  io  as  in  liode  (people),  ' 
ftlon  (thrive),  to  I  and  o ;    ie  as  in  giefan  (give),  ieldra  (older),  consisted  of  »  and  e,  and  &r%*f 
Ie  as  in  hieran  (hear),  riiewe  (new),  of  *  and  e. 

Of  these  vowels  and  diphthongs  a,  a,  e,  e,  i,  i,  o,  6,  u,  u,  ea,  eo,  Io  are  in  most  cases, 
but  not  in  all,  primary  or  original,  while  CB,  ce,  ce,  ce,  y,  y,  ea,  eo,  io,  ie,  Ie  are  always 
secondary  or  derivative,  as  well  as  e,  e,  i,  o,  u,  ea,  eo  (Io)  sometimes. 

The  consonants  b,  d,  m,  n,  p,  t,  w,  x  were  pronounced  as  in  Mod.E.     c  stood  for  two   ' 
sounds  in  O.E.     Initially  before  consonants  and  the  back  vowels  a,  o,  6,  u,  u,  or  before  e,    £^ 
e,  e,  y,  y  derived   from  them,   medially   when   flanked   by  primary   vowels   or    consonants, 
and  finally  after  primary  vowels  and  consonants,  it  was  sounded  like  c  in  cool,  as  in   cneo 
(knee),  camb,  comb  (comb),  cemban  (comb),  corn  (corn),  col  (cool),  celan  (cool),  cuman  (come), 
cyme  (coming),   cu&  (known),  cyftan  (make  known),  sprecan  (speak),  bucca  (he-goat),  drincan 
(drink),  boc  (book),  weorc  (work).      Initially  jjgfore  CB,  ce,  e,  i,  I,  ea,  ea,  eo,  eo,  io,  w,  ie,  1et    ' 
with  the  exception  of  the  cases  mentioned  above,  medially  and  finally  after  all  secondary  vowels 
produced  by  i-mutation  as  well  as  after  i,  i,  it  was  pronounced  like  ki  in  kid,  as  in  ccef, 
ceaf  (chaff),  cest,  ciest  (chest),  cild  (child),  cidan  (quarrel),  ceap  (price),  ceowan  (chew),  cieldo 
(cold),  clese  (cheese),  ftencan  (<$ankjan)  (think),  secan  (<sokjan)  (seek),  bee  (<boki)  (books), 
benc  ( <  banki)  (bench).     It  will  be  seen  from  the  Modern  forms  of  the  words  instanced  that 
Mod.E.  still  distinguishes  between  the  two  sounds  of  O.E.  c  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  combination  sc  was  at  first  not  much  unlike  ski  in  skip,  but  later  approximated    • 
more  and  more  to  sh  in  sTiip  in  nearly  all  positions,  as  in  scip  (ship),  sceap,  seep   (sheep), 
fisc  (fish),   wascan  (wash).      Medially  and  finally  sc  sometimes    became  x  as  in  tux  (tusk). 

Initial  g,  followed  by  the  back  vowels,  a,  d,  o,  o,  u,  u,  or  the  front  vowels  e,  a>,  e,  e,    ' 
y,  y,  when  derived  from  them  by  t-mutation,  as  well  as   before   consonants  and   medially 
in  the  combination  ng,  was  pronounced  like  g  in  gold,  as  in  gadrian  (gather),  gamen  (sport), 
gat   (goat),    gout   ( <  gdti)    (goats),    god    (God),    god   (good),    guma    (man),    gu$    (war),    gengan 
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(<gangjan)  (go),  gyden  (<gudin)  (goddess),  grene  (green),  singan  (sing),  but  approximately  like 
y  in  yard  when  followed  by  the  front  sounds  CB,  ce,  e,  e,  i,  i,  ea,  ea,  eo,  eo,  ie,  le  as  in 
geard  (yard),  gcef,  geaf  (he  gave),  ga'fon,  gefon,  geafon  (they  gave),  giellan  (yell),  geoc  (yoke), 
geong  (young),  gear  (year),  as  well  as  medially  and  finally  after  CB,  ce,  e,  e  as  in  dceg  (gen. 
dceges)  (day),  weg  (gen.  weges)  (way),  mcegden  (maiden).  This  front  g  is  often  written  *  in 
the  MSS.,  as  in  iaf  (he  gave),  iung  (young),  wei  (way).  Mod.E.  still  differentiates  between 
these  two  sounds  of  O.E.  g.  Medially  and  finally,  when  preceded  by  a  back  vowel  a,  o, 
u,  or  a  liquid  I  or  r,  it  was  a  back  open  sound  like  g  in  German  sagen,  as  in  sagu  (saw, 
saying),  boga  (bow),  sugu  (sow),  folgian  (follow),  beorg  (mound,  barrow).  In  the  combina- 
tion eg  =  gg,  and  sometimes  in  the  combination  ng,  it  was  pronounced  not  much  unlike  g 
in  get,  as  in  wecg  (wedge),  brycg  (bridge),  sengan  (singe). 

-4^)  &  initially  was  an  aspirate  like  "h  in  "hard,  as  in  he  (he),  Mud  (loud),  hnutu  (nut),  lircefn 

(raven) ;  but  medially  and  finally  it  was  a  voiceless  open  consonant  like  ch  in  Scotch  loch, 
as  in  eahta  (eight),  nilit  (night),  Hielihan  (laugh),  heah  (high). 

/,  s,  \,  $  were  voiceless  like  /,  s,  th  in  five,  south,  thin  initially,  finally,  and  medially 
in  the  company  of  voiceless  consonants  or  when  doubled  as  in  feld  (field),  hrof  (roof), 
crceft  (skill),  pyffan  (puff),  sunu  (son),  gos  (goose),  sweostor  (sister),  assa  (ass),  fiunor  (thunder), 
monaft  (month),  moftfie  (moth),  but  were  pronounced  like  v,  z  and  th  in  five,  maize,  fathom, 
medially  between  voiced  sounds  as  in  fefor  (fever.),  sceofl  (shovel),  bosm  (bosom),  ceosan 
(choose),  broftor  (brother),  fceftm  (lap). 

I  and  r  in  certain  positions  had  peculiar  sounds.  They  were  formed  by  turning  the 
under  surface  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  gave  the  sounds  a 
guttural  quality. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SOUND-CHANGES. — Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  of  the  changes 
English  pronunciation  underwent  during  the  Middle  period  it  is  necessary  to  describe  briefly 
the  chief  sound-changes  that  took  place  during  the  O.E.  period.  The  W.Gmc.  vowel- 
system  contained  the  following  sounds :  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  ai,  au,  eu.  Of  these  e, 
i,  o,  u,  e,  i,  6,  u  remained  unchanged  in  O.E.,  except  when  they  came  under  the  influence 
of  certain  neighbouring  sounds.  During  prehistoric  O.E.  a  and  a  were,  as  a  rule, 
fronted  to  CB  and  ce.  The  two  sounds  remained  in  this  position  in  W.S.,  but  were  raised 
&^Jt  {to  e  (sometimes)  and  e  (always)  in  the  other  dialects.  The  change  can  be  seen  by  com- 
paring O.E.  dceg,  deg  (day),  feeder,  feder  (father),  with  O.Sax.  dag,  fadar,  and  O.E.  deed, 
ded  (deed),  Icetan,  letan  (let)  with  O.Sax.  dad,  Idtan.  When  followed  by  nasals  a  became 
something  of  an  o-sound  for  a  time,  but  later  reverted  to  its  original  position  as  a,  except 
Q  before  ng.  This  accounts  for  the  difference  between  Mod.E.  man,  land  and  long,  strong 
=  O.E.  mann,  monn,  land,  lond,  strang,  strong,  lang,  long,  a  was  not  fronted  to  ce,  but 
remained  a  back  sound  under  the  influence  of  a,  o  or  u  in  the  following  syllable.  In  W.S. 
this  distinction  between  ce  and  a  is  made  in  different  forms  of  the  same  word  as  in 
dceg  (day),  dagos  (days),  hwcel  (whale),  hwalas  (whales),  bceft  (bath),  baftu  (baths).  In  Mercian 
a  became  ce  even  when  followed  by  a,  o  or  u  in  the  next  syllable  at  a  later  period. 
This  accounts  for  the  development  of  ea  in  such  Merc,  forms  as  featu  (vats),  fearan  (fare) 
=  W.S.  fatu,  faran.  The  diphthongs  ai,  au  and  eu  became  a,  ea,  eo  as  in  O.E.  stdn  (stone), 
deaft  (death),  dreosan  (fall)  =  Goth,  stains,  dduftus,  driusan. 

During  the  prehistoric  period  of  O.E.  the  front  vowels  ce,  e  and  i  came  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  diphthongs  ea  and  eo  when  immediately  followed  by  h  (x)  or  r  +  another  con- 
sonant, as  in  eahta  (eight),  heard  (hard),  feohtan  (fight),  eorfte  (earth)  =  O.Sax.  ahto,  hard, 
O.H.G.  fehtan,  O.Sax.  erfta.  These  diphthongs  again  disappeared  in  Merc,  and  North,  before 
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h(x),  re,  rg  and  rh  as  in  f&x  (hair),  mere  (mark,  boundary),  merg  (marrow),  ferh  (pig)  = 
W.S.  feax,  mearc,  mearg,  fearh ;  fehtan  (fight),  were  (work),  bergan  (protect),  ferh  (life)  = 
W.S.  feoJitan,  weorc,  beorgan,  feorh.  In  W.S.  and  Kt.  ce  became  ea  also  before  I  +  consonant 
as  in  call  (all),  healdan  (hold)  =  Goth,  alls,  O.Sax.  haldan ;  but  in  Merc,  and  North. 
CB  in  this  position  came  to  be  pronounced  as  a,  which  before  Id  was  lengthened  to  a.  This 
last  change  accounts  for  the  difference  between  Mod.E.  old,  hold  and  all,  fatt,  which  appear 
in  W.S.  as  eald,  Jwaldan,  call,  feattan,  but  in  Merc,  as  did,  hold,  all,  fattan.  e  was  only 
affected  by  Ic  and  Ih  as  in  meolcan  (milk),  seolh  (seal). 

In  W.S.  OB,  CB  and  e  preceded  by  sc,  c  and  g  =  Mod.E.  sh,  eh  and  y,  became 
ea,  ea  and  ie,  but  remained  in  the  other  dialects,  as  in  sceal  (shall),  ceaster  (camp),  ceaf  (chaff), 
geaf  (he  gave),  sceap  (sheep),  gear  (year),  geafon  (they  gave),  scield  (shield),  giefan  (give)  = 
non-W.S.  scad,  seel,  caster,  cester,  gcef,  gef,  seep,  ger,  gefon,  sceld,  gefan. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  that  took  place  in  O.E.  was  the  modification  of  a 
stressed  vowel  or  diphthong  by  an  i  or  /  which  originally  existed  in  the  following  syllable 
but  which,  after  affecting  the  sounds  preceding  it,  was  lost  or  weakened  in  O.E.  This 
^-mutation  accounts  for  the  difference  between  man,  men  =  O.E.  mann,  menn  ( <  manni),  long, 
length  =  O.E.  lang,  long,  length(u)  (<  langiftu) ;  sat,  set  =  O.E.  sat  (he  sat),  settan  (<  satjan), 
tale,  tell  =  O.E.  talu,  tettan  (<  taljan) ;  whole,  heal  =  O.E.  hal,  hcelan)  (<  hdljan),  lode, 
lead  =  O.E.  lad,  loudan  (<  Iddjan) ;  goose,  geese  =  O.E.  gos,  ges  (<  gosi) ',  book,  beech  = 
O.E.  boc,  bece  (<  bod] ;  food,  feed  =  O.E.  fod,  fedan  (<  fodjan);  full,  fill  =  O.E.  full, 
fyttan  (<  fulljan) ;  mouse,  mice  =  O.E.  mus,  mys  (<  musi) ;  thumb,  thimble  =  O.E. 
ftuma,  ftymel  (<  ftumil).  Thus  O.E.  a,  02,  a,  5,  u,  u  when  followed  by  i  or  ;  became  e,  w,  e, 
y,  y.  Other  sounds  were  involved  in  the  change.  O.E.  o  >  e,  as  in  dohtor  (daughter), 
dehter  ( <  doJitri)  (dative),  morgen,  mergen  ( <  morgin)  (morning) ;  ea  >  ie  in  W.S.,  but 
CB  or  e  is  the  corresponding  sound  in  the  other  dialects,  as  in  eald  (old),  ieldra,  eldra,  oddra 
( <  ealdira,  aldira)  (older),  feattan  (fall),  fiettan,  fellan,  fasllan  ( <  fealljan,  falljan)  (cut  down), 
u'earm  (warm),  wierman,  werman  ( <  wearmjan)  (warm),  earm  (wretched),  iermfiu,  ermftu 
( <  earmifiu)  (wretchedness),  Tdiehhan,  hl&hhan  ( <  Ueahjan)  (laugh) ;  nieU,  neht,  ncsht 
( <  neaUi]  (night) ;  giest,  gest,  gcest  ( <  geasti,  gcesti)  (stranger,  guest) ;  ea  >  Ie  in  W.S., 
but  e  in  the  other  dialects,  as  in  heah  (high),  lilehst,  hehst  ( <  heahist)  (highest),  geleafa 
(belief),  geUefan,  gelefan  (<  geleafjan)  (believe);  eo  >  ie  in  W.S.,  but  appears  as  eo  or  to  in 
the  other  dialects,  as  in  weorft  (worth),  wierfte,  weorfte  ( <  weorfti)  (deserving) ;  heord  (herd), 
hierde,  heorde  (<  heordi)  (shep-herd) ;  in  the  same  way  eo  >  ie  in  W.S.,  but  appears  as 
eo  or  to  in  the  other  dialects,  as  in  freond  (friend),  friend,  freond  ( <  freondi)  (friends) ;  fieof 
(thief),  '6le/SJ  tSeo/S  (theft).  In  the  Kt.  dialect  y  and  y  become  e  and  e  as  in  efel  (evil), 
senn  (sin),  me?  (mice)  =  W.S.  yfel,  synn,  mys? 

The  diphthongs  ie  and  Ie  are  peculiar  to  the  W.S.  dialect.  At  a  later  period  both 
became  y  and  y,  which  again  gave  i  and  i  if  preceded  or  followed  by  palatal  consonants, 
as  in  yldra,  hyrde,  gelyfan,  but  niJit,  Tilihhan,  girnan  =  giernan  (yearn).  In  the  same  way 
original  y  and  y  derived  from  u  and  u  became  i,  i  in  the  neighbourhood  of  palatal  con- 
sonants as  in  Ucgan  (buy),  drihten  (lord),  hicgan  (think),  cining  (king)  =  earlier  O.E.  bycgan, 
dryJiten,  hycgan,  cyning. 

The  chief  changes  that  took  place  in  the  consonants  during  the  O.E.  period  include 
the  loss  of  some,  the  doubling  of  others  and  the  fronting  of  sc,  c  and  g.  Intervocalic  h 
was  lost  in  O.E.  as  in  ea  (water)  ( =  O.H.G.  aha] ;  slean  (strike,  kill)  ( =  Goth,  slahan) ; 
seon  (see)  ( =  O.H.G.  sehan),  but  seah  (he  saw) ;  feores  (of  life),  but  feorh  (life) ;  meares  (of 
a  horse),  but  mearh  (horse).  After  a  short  vowel,  /  doubled  every  consonant  immediately 
preceding  it  except  r,  j  itself  disappearing  in  the  process,  as  in  settan  (give),  settan  (set), 
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sceftfian  (harm),  hebban  (heave),  lecgan  (lay)  =  Goth,  saljan,  satjan,  skafijan,  hafjan,  lagjan. 
The  combination  rj  became  ri  in  O.E.,  as  in  nerian  (save),  werian  (wear)  =  Goth,  nasjan, 
warjan.  After  a  consonant  preceded  by  another  or  by  a  long  vowel,  ;'  simply  disappeared, 
as  in  sendan  (send),  mierran  (hinder),  deman  (judge),  Meran  (hear)  =  Goth,  sandjan,  marzjan, 
domjan,  hausjan. 

Certain  O.E.  consonants  were  doubled  before  a  following  r  or  I,  as  t,  p,  c  and  d  in 
bitor,  Uttor  (bitter),  betera,  bettra  (better),  ceppel  (apple)  [cp.  apuldre  (apple-tree)],  miccles 
(much)  [cp.  micel],  blcedre,  bladdre  (bladder),  fodor,  foddor  (fodder). 

Initial  sc,  c,  g,  which  were  originally  pronounced  like  sk,  c  and  g  in  sky,  cool  and 
good,  became  front  consonants  pronounced  approximately  like  sk  in  skip,  k  in  kid  and  y  in 
yard  when  followed  by  a  front  vowel.  The  same  change  took  place  in  other  positions, 
as  we  have  seen  in  discussing  the  pronunciation.  Compare  O.E.  cinn  (chin),  geard 
(enclosure,  yard),  sco  (shoe),  sceadu  (shadow),  with  Goth,  kinnus,  gards,  skohs,  skadus. 

Final  back  h,  c,  g  were  fronted  a  little  in  late  O.E.  This  change  accounts  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  a-  or  o-element  of  the  diphthongs  ea,  ea,  eo,  eo  in  certain  words. 
Besides,  final  g  became  7i  in  late  O.E.,  as  in  bog,  boh  (bough),  genog,  genoh  (enough). 
Medially  between  vowels  the  g  was  kept  as  in  boges  (of  a  bough). 

During  the  late  O.E.  period  some  short  vowels  were  lengthened  before  consonant- 
combinations  made  up  of  I,  r,  m  or  n  and  a  voiced  consonant,  more  particularly  Id,  rd, 
nib,  nd,  the  vowel  remaining  short  if  the  particular  combination  was  followed  by  a  third 
consonant  as  in  did  (old),  feld  (field),  cild  (child),  but  cildru  (children) ;  gold,  hard  (hoard), 
comb  (comb),  womb  (womb),  but  lamb ;  cllmban  (climb),  but  timber ;  findan  (find),  beJilndan 
(behind),  but  hindrian  (hinder) ;  sund  (sound),  funde  (found),  hund  (hundred),  but  hundred ; 
gemynd  (mind),  cynd  (kind),  all  originally  with  short  vowels. 

MIDDLE  ENGLISH  PERIOD. — The  orthography  of  the  first  century  or  so  of  the  period 
^  ./i  is  that  of  the  O.E.  period,  slightly  altered  to  keep  pace  with  the  changed  pronunciation ; 
but  later  on  the  native  system  of  writing  was  largely  superseded  by  the  Norman  French. 
The  chief  innovations  in  spelling  due  to  this  foreign  influence  are  the  use  of  ch  for  O.E. 
front  c  as  in  child,  chirche  (church),  cheap  (bargain)  =  O.E.  cild,  cirice,  ceap,  and 
cdi  for  O.E.  front  cc  as  in  iricc.he  (witch),  stucchc  (piece)  *  O.E.  wicce,  stycce ;  chl, 
ct  for  O.E.  ht  as  in  licht  (light),  nicht  (night),  cnict  (knight)  =  O.E.  le(e}ht,  ni(e)ht, 
cne(o)7it  (boy) ;  gg  for  O.E.  front  eg,  as  segge(n)  (say),  rigge,  rugge  (back,  ridge)  =  O.E. 
secgan,  hrycg ;  g  (i.e.,  the  modern  form  of  the  letter)  for  O.E.  back  stop  g  as  in  gold, 
good,  3  a  modified  form  of  O.E.  5  being  used  for  O.E.  front  sound  ( =  y)  as  in 
(give),  we}  (way)  =  O.E.  giefan,  weg,  and  sometimes  for  O.E.  h  as  in  mi)t  (might), 
(night)  =  O.E.  miht,  niht ;  gu  for  O.E.  back  stop  g  as  in  guest,  guilt  =  O.E.  gest,  gylt ; 
gh,  3&,  for  O.E.  h  as  in  might,  mijht  =  O.E.  miht ;  j  initially  in  French  words,  as  in 
,.  juge(n)  (judge) ;  k  for  O.E.  back  c  before  e,  i  and  n,  c  being  pronounced  s  in  these 
positions  in  French,  as  in  kene  (keen),  king,  kne  (knee)  =  O.E.  cene,  cyning,  cneo ;  gu  for 
O.E.  cw  as  in  quen  (queen),  quic  (alive)  =  O.E.  cwen,  civic ;  sch,  ssh,  sh,  ss  and  s  for 
O.E.  sc,  schip,  ssip  (ship),  flessh  =  O.E.  scip,  flcesc ;  th  for  O.E.  >  and  $  in  late 
Mid.E.  ;  u  and  v  for  O.E.  voiced  /  as  in  heuen,  heven  (heaven),  louerd  (lord),  $euen, 
^even  (give)  =  O.E.  heofon,  Jildford,  gefan.  For  O.E.  u  in  the  neighbourhood  of  m,  n, 
v,  u  and  w  it  became  customary  to  write  o  as  in  wonder,  come(n),  love,  loue,  sone  (son), 
wolle  (wool)  =  O.E.  wundor,  cuman,  lufu,  sunu,  wulle;  ie  was  sometimes  used  for  Mid.E. 
e  as  in  lief,  thief  =  O.E.  leof  (dear),  tSeo/ ;  ou,  ow  for  Mid.E.  u  as  in  hous  (house),  cow 
—  O.E.  hus,  cu;  u  for  O.E.  y  and  ui  or  u  for  O.E.  y  in  the  Southern  dialect,  which  retained 
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these  two  sounds  unchanged  in  Mid.E.,   as  in  cun  (kin),  cusse(n)  (kiss),  hurde  (shepherd)  = 
O.E.  cynn,  cyssan,  hyrde,  hierde  and  huide(n],  hude(n)  (hide),  hure   (hire,  pay)  =  O.E.  hydant 
hyr.     The  letter  y  was  used  interchangeably  with  t  for  O.E.  i  and  y  >  i.     In  late  Mid.E. 
y  took  the  place  of  i,  especially  before  m,  n,  u,  vt  w,  to  prevent  confusion,  and  also  in  the   , , , 
diphthongs  ai,  ei,  oi  as  in  day,  boy. 

Some  important  quantitative  changes  took  place  during  this  period.  O.E.  long  vowels 
were  shortened  before  groups  of  consonants  other  than  those  which  produced  lengthening' 
during  the  O.E.  period.  This  Mid.E.  shortening  accounts  for  the  difference  in  pronuncia- 
tion between  Mod.E.  lead  —  led  =  O.E.  Icedan — latdde  ;  heal — health  =  O.E.  hcelan  —  twlti  ; 
sleep  —  slept  =  O.E.  slcupan  —  slcepte;  clean  —  cleanse  =  O.E.  clcene — dcensian;  thief  —  theft 
=  O.E.  <5eo/  —  t5eo/S  ;  wise  —  wisdom  =  O.E.  wis  —  wisdom  ;  sheep  —  shep-herd  =  O.E.  seep  — 
scepJieorde ;  five  —  fifty  =  O.E.  fif — fiftig.  Before  st  there  is  a  fluctuation  between  long 
and  short  vowels,  as  in  priest  and  breast  =  O.E.  preost,  breost ;  least  and  last  (vb.)  =  O.E. 
lasst,  Icestan. 

Shortening  took  place,  too,  when  the  following  syllable  consisted  of  *  <  O.E.  ig   as  in  ^^ 
sorry,   cny  ( =  O.E.   sdrig,   wnig).      Sometimes,   however,   the   long   vowel  was   kept  on  the 
analogy  of  connected  forms,  as  in  holy  =  O.E.   hdlig,  on  the    analogy  of    whole  =  O.E.  hdl, 
instead  of   holy  as  in  holiday,  and   in  moody  =  O.E.  modig  (proud),  on  the  analogy  of  mood 
=  O.E.  mod,  instead  of  mody. 

The  O.E.  short  vowels  a,  e,  o,  in  the  first  syllable  of  words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  before 
a  single  consonant  and  a  vowel  forming  the  second   syllable  were  lengthened  to  c,  e,   o  as 
in  fd-re(n)  (fare),  nd-me  (name),  md-ke(n)  (make),  e-te(n)  (eat),  me-te  (meat),  spe-ken  (speak), 
cle-ve(n)   (cleave),   no-se   (nose),   ho-pe(n)  (hope)  =  O.E.    fa-ran,   na-ma,   ma-cian,   e-ten,  me-ter 
sp(r)e-can,  cleo-fian,   no-su,  ho-pian.      This  change   did   not   take   place   when   the   vowel   of 
the    second  syllable   was  1  <  O.E.   ig    as    in    peni    (penny),   hevi    (heavy),    bodi    (body)  =     j 
O.E.   penig,   hefig,   bodig.     The  lengthening  of  short  vowels  in  open    syllables    often    gave     _    . 
rise  to  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  one  with  a  short  and  the  other  with  a   long  vowel, 
only  one  of  which,  as  a  rule,  has  survived  into  Mod.E.     Our  bath.  Uack}  fllad  are  sprung  4^ 
from  Mid.E.  &aS,  Uac,  glad  =  the  O.E.  uninflected  forms  ba&,  blcec,  glced,  and  not  from  Mid.E.  " 
6aS,   Udc,  glad  =  the  O.E.   inflected  forms  ba-$u,  Ua-cu,  gla-du ;    while  Mod.E.  dale,  whale, 
and  bead  (prayer)  correspond  to  Mid.E.  dd-le,  whd-le,    be-de  =  O.E.    dalu,    hwalas,    gebedu, 
and  not  to  Mid.E.  dal,  whal,  bed  =  O.E.  dcd,  hwcd,  (ge)bed. 

Again,  Mod.E.  narrow,  saddle,  yellow,  feather,  fetter,  heaven,  copper  are  derived  not  from  {,,.. 
the  O.E.  nominatives  nearu,  sadol,  geolu,  fefier,  fetor,  heofon,  copor,  but  from  the  inflected 
forms  nearw-,  sadl-,  gelw-,  feftr-,  fetr-,  heofn-t  copr-,  in  which  the  vowel  of  the  middle  syllable 
was  lost,  while  acre,  yore  (ready),  cradle,  navel  are  derivatives  of  O.E.  (seer  ( =  Mid.E. 
deer],  g(e)aru,  cradol,  nafula,  not  cecr-,  g(e)arw-,  cradl-,  nafl-.  Sometimes  the  two  forms 
survive,  as  shade,  shadow  =  Mid.  schdd-e,  schadwe  =  O.E.  sc(e)adu,  sc(e)adw- ;  game,  gammon. 
=  Mid.E.  game,  gammen  =  O.E.  gamen,  gamn-.  It  should  be  noticed  that  O.E.  a  was  nofc^i 
lengthened  until  O.E.  a  had  become  o  as  in  stone,  home  =  O.E.  stdn,  ham. 

One  of  the  most  marked  Mid.E.  sound  changes  was  the  monophthongization  of 
O.E.  diphthongs :  ea  >  CB  >  a,  eo  >  e,  ea  >  OB  >  e,  eo  >  e,  as  in  harpe  (harp), 
scharpe  (sharp),  heven  (heaven),  erfte  (earth),  ded,  dead  (dead),  strem,  stream  (stream),  dep 
(deep),  Se/,  ftief  (thief)  =  O.E.  hearpe,  schearpe,  Tieofon,  eorfte,  dead,  stream,  deop,  fteof.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  element  of  the  diphthongs,  being  more  heavily  stressed,  remained, 
while  the  weakly-stressed  second  element  disappeared ;  but  in  some  words  the  first  element 
was  absorbed  by  the  preceding  front  consonant,  as  in  Mod.E.  shoot  =  Mid.E.  schote(n} 
=  O.E.  sceotan  >  sc(e)otant  by  the  side  of  Mid.E.  shete,  regularly  developed  \  show  =  Mid.E, 
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schaw  =  O.E.  sceawian  >  sc(e)dwian,  by  the  side  of  the  obsolete  word  shew ;  choose  = 
Mid.E.  ch(e)6se(n)  =  O.E.  ceosan  >  c(i)osan  ;  yolk  =  Mid.E.  pike  =  O.E.  geoloca  >  g(e}olca, 
by  the  side  of  obsolete  yelk. 

O.E.  CB  became  a  as  in  Uac  (black),  baft  (bath)  =  O.E.  bloec,  baft.  O.E.  a  remains, 
except  when  lengthened,  as  in  asse  (ass),  cat  =  O.E.  assa,  catte.  It  also  remains  un- 
changed in  words  like  ol,  "half,  salt,  in  which  a  is  from  Merc,  a  =  W.S.  ea,  and  corre- 
sponds to  O.E.  a  before  nasals  as  in  man,  hand  =  O.E.  mann,  monn,  hand,  hond. 

The  pronunciation  of  O.E.  e,  i,  o,  u  remained  the  same  unless  influenced  by  neighbour- 
ing sounds.  The  sounds  y  and  y,  wherever  they  occurred,  became  i  and  1  in  all  the 
dialects  except  the  Southern,  in  which  the  old  pronunciation  was  kept,  the  sounds  being 
written  u  or  ui  instead  of  y,  as  in  kin,  cun  (kin),  sinne,  sunne  (sin),  fir,  fur  (fire),  brld, 
brud  (bride)  =  O.E.  cynn,  synn,  fyr,  bryd  ;  and  wurse  (worse),  hurde  (shepherd)  =  W.S. 
wyrsa,  wiersa,  hyrde,  hierde.  The  Southern  spelling  still  survives  in  busy,  bury,  bruise.  In 
evil  and  kernel  we  have  the  Kentish  spelling  for  O.E.  yfel  and  cyrnel. 

<O.E.  a  became  5  early  in  Mid.E.  in  the  Southern  and  Midland  dialects,  but  was  retained 
in  the  Northern.  The  other_O.E.  long  vowels — OB,  e,  *,  o,  u — were,  as  a  rule,  pronounced 
as  in  O.E.,  as  in  see,  see  (sea),  hdete,  "heat,  hete  (heat) ;  cwen  (queen),  seche(n)  (seek),  bere 
(bier),  ^er  (year),  feld  (field),  scheld  (shield),  nede  (need) ;  swn  (pig),  wif  (woman),  finde(n) 
(find) ;  fot  (foot),  dom  (doom),  gold  (gold),  bord  (board) ;  hus,  hous  (house),  hund  (dog), 
=  O.E.  see,  hdto ;  cwen,  secan,  ber  ( =  W.S.  beer),  ger  ( =  W.S.  gear),  feld,  sceld,  ned  ( = 
W.S.  nied)  ;  swin,  wif,  findan ;  fot,  dom,  gold,  bord ;  hus,  hund. 

Mid.E.  i  and  1  are  sometimes  the  result  of   the  raising   of  O.E.   e(o),   e(a),   e(o)    before 
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front  h  and  g  as  in  fihte(n),  figte(n)  (fight),  cniht,  kni^t,  knicht  (knight),  hih,  hij  (high), 
/e(w)  (fly)  =  O.E.  fe(o)htan,  cne(o)ht,  he(a)h,  fle(o)gan.  Mid.E.  1  and  u  result 
from  the  vocalization  of  g  in  the  O.E.  combination  ig,  yg,  ug,  and  og  as  in  nien,  nine 
(nine),  fide,  tile  (tile),  holi  (holy),  twenti  (twenty),  drye  (dry),  rie  (rye) ;  fuel,  foul 
(fowl),  sowe  (sow),  bowe(n)  (bow),  bou,  bow  (bough),  plow  (plough)  =  O.E.  nigon, 
tigele,  halig,  twentig,  dryge,  ryge,  fugol,  sugu,  bugan,  bog,  flog. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  remarked  that  there  were  two  e-sounds  in  Mid.E.,  the  first 
an  open*  e,  pronounced  approximately  like  ai  in  hair,  and  corresponding  to  O.E.  OB,  ea,  or  e 
lengthened  in  open  syllable,  as  in  lede(n),  leade(n)  (lead),  lef,  leaf  (leaf),  weve(n)  (weave) 
=  O.E.  Icedan,  leaf,  wefan ;  the  second,  a  close  *  e,  pronounced  approximately  like  ey  in 
they,  and  sprung  from  O.E.  e  ( =  W.S.  CB),  eo  and  e,  derived  from  o  by  i-mutation,  from  e 
by  lengthening  before  consonants,  and  from  ea  by  t-mutation  ( =  W.S.  le),  as  in  ded  (deed), 
even  (evening) ;  crepe(n)  (creep),  frese(n)  "(freeze) ;  fet  (feet),  deme(n)  (deem) ;  welde(n)  (wield), 
•$elde(ri)  (yield) ;  nede  (need) ;  beleve(n)  (believe)  =  O.E.  ded  (W.S.  deed),  efen  (W.S.  wfen) ; 
creopan,  freosan ;  fet  (cp.  fot),  deman  (cp.  dom) ;  weldan,  geldan ;  ned  (W.S.  nied),  gelefan 
(W.S.  geliefan).  The  two  sounds  were  still  distinct  at  the  time  when  English  orthography 
became  fixed,  Mid.E.  open  e  being  written  ea  as  in  stream,  and  close  e,  ee,  or  sometimes 
ie,  as  in  deep,  thief. 

Mid.E.  open  e  when  shortened  produced  sometimes  a,  sometimes  e,  the  first  chiefly  in 
the  Southern  dialect,  the  second  in  the  Midland  and  the  Northern.  The  difference  is  due 
to  the  degree  of  openness  with  which  the  sound  was  pronounced,  a  very  wide  e  (=  ce) 
giving  CB,  then  a,  a  closer  pronunciation  giving  e.  Compare  ladde,  ledde  (led)  from  lede(n) 
(lead) ;  Icevedi,  lavedi,  ladi,  lefdi,  ledi  (lady) ;  laddre,  leddre  (ladder) ;  chapman,  chepman 
(chapman,  trader)  =  O.E.  Iwdde,  Ucefdige,  hlceder,  ceapmann. 

*  Vowels  are  distinguished  as  open  or  close  according  to  the  degree  of  openness  of  the  mouth-passage. 
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There   were   also   two    o-sounds   in   Mid.E.,    one   an  open   o,    pronounced   approximately    '• 
like  aw  in  saw ;    the  other  a  close  o,  approximately  like  o  in  note.     The  first  corresponded 
to  O.E.  a  or  o  lengthened  in   an  open  syllable   as    in    ston,   hope(n)  =  O.E.    stdn,    hopian, 
the  second  to  O.E.  o  as  in  fot  (foot). 

In  weak  syllables  O.E.  a,  o,  u  all  became  e  as  in  mone  (moon),  lede(n)    (lead),  heven     d 
(heaven),   luvede  (loved),  dure   (door),    sone    (son)  =  O.E.   mona,  Icedan,   heofon,   lufode,   duru, 
sunu. 

While  the  O.E.  diphthongs  were  disappearing,  other  diphthongs  were  being  developed  in 
Mid.E.,  the  new  diphthongs  being  chiefly  the  result  of  the  vocalization  of  O.E.  w  and  back 
open  g  and  front  open  g  after  vowels,  w  and  back  g  giving  u,  and  front  g  giving  t.  Mid.E. 
ai,  wliich  was  originally  pronounced  like  the  sound  in  high,  springs  from  O.E.  ceg  as  in  dai, 
mai,  maide(n)  =  O.E.  dag,  mag,  magden.  Mid.E.  ei,  pronounced  like  the  sound  in  they, 
is  derived  from  O.E.  eg  as  in  wei  (way),  plaie  (play),  sett  (sail)  =  O.E.  weg,  flega,  segl. 
Mid.E.  ei  comes  from  O.E.  ceg  (eg)  as  in  dei  (clay),  kei  (key),  grei  (gray),  hei  (hay)  =  O.E. 
dwg,  cceg,  greg  (W.S.  grceg),  heg  (W.S.  hieg).  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  these 
three  diphthongs  became  one,  pronounced  like  e  in  fed  +  i  in  thing.  Mid.E.  au,  a  diphthong 
sounded  like  ou  in  house,  was  developed  from  O.E.  aw  as  in  $awe(n)  (thaw),  dau  (claw) 
=  O.E.  ftawian,  dawu ;  from  O.E.  af  as  in  hauk  (hawk),  nauger  (auger)  =  O.E.  hafoct 
nafogar ;  from  O.E.  ag  as  in  drawe(n)  (draw),  gnawe(n)  (gnaw),  sawe  (saw,  saying)  =  O.E. 
dragan,  gnagan,  sagu ;  and  from  O.E.  ah,  ceh  >  auh  as  in  laughter,  tauhte  (taught),  auhte 
(aught)  =  O.E.  hleahtor,  t&hte,  d(wi)ht.  Mid.E.  eu,  with  an  open  e,  springs  from  O.E. 
ce  or  ea  +  w,  as  in  mew  (sea-gull),  lew(e)d  (ignorant,  lewd),  dew  (dew),  7tewe(n)  (hew)  —  O.E. 
m<xw,  Icewed,  deaw,  heawan.  Mid.E.  eu,  with  a  close  e  closely  resembling  i,  is  developed  from 
O.E.  1w  as  in  spewe(n)  (spew),  Tiwesdai  (Tuesday)  =  O.E.  splwian,  Tiwesdag  ;  O.E.  low  as 
in  trewe  (true),  newe  (new),  chewe(n)  (chew),  rewe(n)  (rue)  =  O.E.  treowe,  neowe,  ceowan, 
hreowan) ;  French  ieu  as  in  riwle  (rule),  Jew,  sewe(n)  (sue) ;  French  eu  as  in  dewe  (due),  sure, 
view;  and  French  u,  ui  as  in  glue,  rude,  crewd  (cruel),  frewte  (fruit).  The  letter  u  in  the 
native  words  hue,  Tuesday,  true,  truth,  rue  is  due  to  French  influence.  Mid.E.  ou  springs 
from  oh  as  in  douhter  (daughter),  bouhte  (bought),  wrouhte  (wrought)  =  O.E.  dohtor,  bofite, 
worhte).  This  diphthong  had  later  the  same  development  as  au.  Mid.E.  du  is  derived  from 
O.E.  aw  as  in  knowe(n),  snow  =  O.E.  cndwan,  sndw ;  from  O.E.  og  as  in  bowe  (bow), 
flowen  =  O.E.  boga^  flogen ;  and  from  O.E.  ow  as  in  flowe(n),  growe(n)  =  O.E.  flowan, 
growan. 

During  this  period  O.E.  front  c  ( =  ki),  eg  and  «c  became  full  ch,  dg  and  sh  as  in 
Mod.E.  In  the  combinations  hr,  U,  hn  the  h  was  lost,  as  in  rof  (roof),  lud  (loud),  nappe(n) 
(sleep)  =  O.E.  hrof,  Mud,  hnappian.  Inthe  Southern  dialect,  initial  /  and  «  before  vowels 
were  voiced  to  v  and  z  as  in  voder  (father),  vihte  (fight),  zinge(n)  (sing),  zor^e  (sorrow) 
=  O.E.  fader,  feofitan,  singan,  sorg.  After  I  <tf^  f,  g  became  w  in  Mid.E.,  as  in  folwe(n) 
(follow),  morwe  (morning),  sorwe  (sorrow),  furwe  (furrow),  halwe(n)  (hallow)  =  O.E.  folgian, 
morgen,  sorg-,  furg-,  hdlgian.  Analogy  ftnrl  Sr.anfHnfl.vifl.ri  infliipnra  account  very  often  for  . 
the  substitution  of  k  and  g  for  O.E.  c  (  >  ch)  and  g  (=  y)  as  in  kerve(n)  (cut)  =  O.E. 
ceorfan,  beside  curfon  (they  cut),  seke(n)  (seek)  =  O.E.  secan  (cp.  beseech),  beside  sekft  (he 
seeks),  werke(n)  (work)  =  O.E.  wyrcan,  beside  werk  (work)  and  werkft  (he  works),  ketel 
(kettle)  =  O.E.  cietd,  beside  Scand.  ketell. 

In  the  same  way  O.E.  66  and  eg  were  replaced  by  v  and  g  from  connected  forms, 
as  in  have(n),  haveft,  heve(n)  (heave),  heveft,  leie(n)  (lay),  leieft,  Hen  (lie),  Heft  =  O.E.  habbant 
haf(e)ft,  hebban,  hef(e)$,  lecgan,  leg(e)$,  licgan,  lig(e)%>.  Final  n  was  frequently  dropped  in 
verbal  forms,  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  in  the  nominative  case  of  nouns,  as  in  luve(n) 
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(love),  luvede(ri)  (they  loved),  blnde(n)  (bind),  bunde(n)  (they  bound)  =  O.E.  lufian,  lufodon, 
bindan,  bundon ;  in  above,  aboute  =  O.E.  dbufan,  dbutan.  In  the  case  of  nouns,  in  certain 
inflected  forms  of  which  the  n  was  protected  by  a  following  vowel,  two  forms  arose,  one 
with,  and  the  other  without,  the  n,  according  as  the  form  or  forms  preserved  correspond 
to  the  inflected  or  uninflected  forms  of  the  O.E.  noun.  In  the  words  heaven,  weapon, 
token  =  Mid.E.  heven,  wepen,  token  =  O.E.  heofon,  heof(o)nes,  wcepen,  wceymes,  tdcen,  tdcnes, 
the  n  is  kept ;  but  by  the  side  of  maiden,  morn,  open  =  Mid.E.  maiden,  morn,  open  = 
O.E.  mcegden,  morgen,  morgn-,  open,  we  also  preserve  the  n-less  forms  maid,  morrow,  and 
ope  =  Mid.E.  maide(n),  morwe(n),  ope(n).  In  Mid.E.  on  (one),  non  (none),  on  (on),  mm  (my) 
=  O.E.  an,  nan,  on,  mm,  the  n  was  lost  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant. 

MODERN  ENGLISH  PERIOD. — English  spelling  became  fixed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  has  altered  but  little  since  that  date,  though  the  pronunciation 
has  undergone  considerable  changes.  The  spelling  continued  to  be  more  or  less  phonetic 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  during  this  period  that  a  distinction  was  made  in 
the  orthography  between  the  close  and  open  pronunciation  of  e  and  5,  close  e  and  6  being 
•written  ee,  ie,  ei  and  oo,  open  e  and  6  being  represented  by  ea  and  oa,  oe,  as  in  see, 
thief,  moon ;  sea,  moan,  stone  =  O.E.  seon,  fteof,  mono ;  see,  man,  stdn.  The  phonetic 
change  which  had  the  most  disturbing  effect  upon  the  orthography  of  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  the  period  was  the  dropping  of  weak  e  in  the  pronunciation.  It  had  been  lost 
in  many  positions  even  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  as  in  unstressed  words  and  at  the  end 
of  a  word  when  the  following  began  with  a  vowel.  A  little  later  it  disappeared  nearly 
everywhere,  with  the  result  that  Mid.E.  stones,  name,  ride,  luve,  luvede,  sune  (son),  sunne 
(sun)  =  O.E.  stdnas,  nama,  rldan,  lufian,  lufode,  sunu,  sunne  became  monosyllabic.  It  only 
remained  in  the  pronunciation  after  s,  sh  and  dg  as  in  asses,  ashes,  edges.  But  though 
it  was  no  longer  pronounced,  it  continued  to  be  written  for  a  long  time,  and  was  wrongly 
added  to  many  a  word  which  never  had  such  a  sound.  In  time,  however,  this  useless  e 
was  dropped  in  the  spelling  unless  it  served  some  special  purpose.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  retain  it  to  distinguish  pairs  of  words  which  were  differently  pronounced,  as  hope,  hop, 
hate,  hat.  So  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  length  and  was  added  to  other  words, 
as  in  stone,  home,  rode  =  Mid.E.  stdn,  horn,  rod.  It  was  frequently  used  after  a  vowel 
in  short  words,  as  in  die,  lie,  foe,  true.  In  this  way  doe  and  do,  toe  and  to,  bee  and  be 
were  distinguished.  It  was  always  written  after  u  which  stood  for  v  as  in  Hue,  giue, 
haue ;  after  I  and  r,  and  before  r,  as  in  table,  marble,  acre,  father,  letter ;  after  s  and  c 
( =  s)  as  in  house,  horse,  mice  ;  and  after  g  ( =  dg)  as  in  edge,  age.  After  the  loss  of  e  most 
double  consonants  were  simplified,  as  in  sit,  step,  sun,  dog  =  Mid.E.  sitte,  steppe,  sunne, 
dogge.  The  combinations  ss,  //,  tt  and  cc  ( =  ck)  were,  however,  retained  and  transferred 
to  other  words  which  originally  only  contained  single  s,  f,  I  and  k  as  in  kiss,  puff,  swell, 
dock  (plant) ;  grass,  staff,  small,  back  =  Mid.E.  kisse,  puffe,  swette,  docke ;  gras,  staf,  smal, 
bac.  Medially,  all  consonants  were  doubled  in  the  spelling  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in 
copper,  hammer,  sinner,  sorrow,  hollow  =  Mid.E.  copor,  hamor,  sorwe,  holwe.  The  combina- 
tions tch  and  dg  for  Mid.E.  cch  and  gg  after  a  short  vowel  came  into  general  use  after  the 
time  of  Caxton.  In  the  sixteenth  century  no  difference  was  made  between  *  and  /,  w 
and  v,  both  being  written  i  and  u.  The  differentiation  of  spelling  took  place  during  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Mid.E.  a,  developed  independently  of  other  sounds  in  its  neighbourhood,  became  CB 
during  the  seventeenth  century  in  Southern  English,  but  remained  in  the  Northern  dialect, 
as  in  cap,  hat,  hand.  But  before  r  final  or  before  a  consonant  a  was  lengthened  to  a 
( =  a  in  father),  in  the  same  century,  as  in  bar,  dart,  but  became  CB  quite  regularly  before 
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r(r)  followed  by  a  vowel  as  in  narrow,  tarry.  A  similar  lengthening  took  place  before 
/,  s  and  th  as  in  staff,  shaft,  grass,  mast,  bath.  In  the  pronunciation  of  to-day  words 
of  this  class  vary  between  a  and  ce. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  a  before  I  +  consonant  came  to  be  pronounced  as  au, 
approximately  like  ou  in  house,  as  in  fall,  talk,  bald,  calm,  calf.  The  diphthong  was  some- 
times expressed  in  writing,  as  in  baulk,  caulk.  At  a  later  date  a  was  substituted  for 
this  aw-sound  before  (l}f  and  (l)m  as  in  calf,  calm.  After  w  Mid.E.  a  was  rounded  to  o 
as  in  want,  watch,  being  then  lengthened  to  6  ( =  aw  in  saw)  before  r  as  in  war,  warm. 

Mid.E.  e  and  i  were  preserved,  as  a  rule.  During  the  sixteenth  century  er  final  or 
before  a  consonant  became  ar  as  in  star,  bark,  barn,  heart  =  Mid.E.  sterre,  berke,  bern 
herte.  This  new  a  was  treated  just  like  original  a  before  r.  In  the  case  of  words  like 
earth,  learn,  earn,  earl  =  Mid.E.  erfte,  lerne,  erne,  erl,  of  which  two  pronunciations  existed, 
one  with  short  e  and  the  other  with  long  e,  e  kept  e  from  becoming  a. 

Mid.E.  u,  as  a  rule,  became  u,  like  u  in  sun,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  as  in 
son,  sun,  love,  husband  =  Mid.E.  sune,  sunne,  luve,  husband;  but  the  old  pronunciation 
was  kept  by  a  preceding  lip-consonant  p,  b,  f,  w,  especially  when  I  followed  the  u  as  in 
putt,  butt,  futt,  wool,  and  put,  bush,  wood.  During  the  hundred  years  from  1650  - 1750, 
e,  i  and  u  in  the  combinations  ir,  er  and  ur  as  in  bird,  berth,  earth,  spur,  word  came  to 
be  pronounced  somewhat  like  the  sound  heard  in  furrier. 

Mid.E.  o  has  changed  but  little.  During  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  lengthened 
to  o  (approximately  aw  in  saw)  before  r  final  or  before  consonant,  and  before  /,  *,  and 
th  as  in  horse,  soft,  cloth,  cross,  frost.  In  the  present  pronunciation  the  sound  fluctuates 
between  o  and  aw.  Before  /,  when  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  o  became  ou,  approximately 
like  ow  in  blow,  as  in  folk,  bolster  and  bowl  =  Mid.E.  botte,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
diphthong  was  expressed  in  writing. 

Mid.E.  a,  like  a  in  father,  became  a  front  sound,  like  that  heard  in  hare,  during  the 
seventeenth  century  or  earlier.  It  was  further  narrowed  and  split  up  into  the  diphthong 
ei  as  in  take,  name  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Before  r,  however,  the  seventeenth 
century  pronunciation  is  still  retained,  as  in  hare,  fare,  stare  =  Mid.E.  Mre,  fare,  stare. 

Mid.E.  1,  like  i  in  machine,  had  a  diphthongal  pronunciation,  like  ai  in  pain,  about 
1500,  as  in  child,  wine.  This  new  diphthong  came  to  be  pronounced  approximately  as  at 
present  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mid.E.  close  e  as  in  deep,  field,  receive  came  to  be  pronounced  as  at  present  between 
1500-1600,  after  Mid.E.  i,  which  originally  had  this  pronunciation,  had  been  diphthongized; 
but  Mid.E.  open  e  as  in  meat,  clean,  stream  retained  its  old  pronunciation  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  Before  r  open  e  remains  in  some  words,  as  in  bear,  wear,  tear,  though 
we  also  have  spear  and  shear  with  1  (ee).  In  breath,  bread,  dead  and  other  words  e  was 
shortened  before  e  was  raised  to  I  ( =  ee). 

Mid.E.  u,  pronounced  like  oo  in  fool,  became  a  diphthong  about  1500.  The  diphthong  at 
first  consisted  of  o  +  u,  but  later  the  o  element  was  broadened  to  the  sound  heard  in 
our  pronunciation  of  the  diphthong  as  in  house,  fowl,  flower.  The  sound  remained  unchanged 
before  lip-consonants  b,  p,  m  as  in  loop,  stoup,  room,  tomb  =  Mid.E.  loupe,  stoupe,  rum, 
roum,  tumbe,  toumbe.  In  some  words  u  became  u,  and  then  u  ( =  u  in  sun)  as  in  thumb, 
shove,  sup  —  O.E.  ftuma,  scufan,  supan.  In  mourn,  sword,  course  and  other  words  ( = 
Mid.E.  murne,  swurd,  curse)  u  has  become  o  ( =  aw)  before  r; 

Mid.E.  close  o  as  in  fot,  gos,  col  became  u  ( =  oo  in  cool)  about  1500,  immediately 
after  the  diphthongization  of  Mid.E.  u.  It  has  changed  but  little  since  that  time.  Some- 
times it  was  shortened  to  u  ( =  u  in  putt)  and  then  changed  to  u  ( =  u  in  sun),  the  new 
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Bound  being  sometimes  represented  in  writing,  as  in  blood,  flood,  stud,  rudder  =  O.E.  Udd, 
flod,  stod,  rofter.  At  a  later  period  it  was  shortened  to  u  in  certain  other  words,  as  in 
foot,  book,  good  =  O.E.  fot,  boc,  god.  When  followed  by  r  as  in  floor,  moor  =  O.E.  flor, 
mor,  u  becomes  o  =  aw  in  saw. 

Mid.E.  open  5  as  in  stone,  hope  was  narrowed  and  then  diphthongized  to  ou  as  pro- 
nounced at  present  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  diphthongiaation  was  hindered 
by  a  following  r  as  in  oar,  boar,  roar  =  O.E.  ar,  bar,  rdr. 

The  three  Mid.E.  diphthongs,  ai,  ei  and  ei  were  levelled  under  one  sound  either 
during  the  late  Mid.E.  period  or  the  Early  Modern  period.  The  resulting  sound,  which  has 
remained  a  diphthong  throughout,  did  not  differ  much  from  its  Modern  equivalent,  as  in 
day,  way  and  day  =  O.E.  dceg,  weg  and  clceg.  Before  r,  however,  the  i  element  of  the 
diphthong  has  been  lost,  as  in  fair,  stair  =  O.E.  fceger,  stager. 

Mid.E.  oi  only  occurred  in  French  loan-words.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  it  was  pronounced  like  i  in  mile,  but  later  came  to  be  pronounced  as  at  present, 
perhaps  through  the  influence  of  the  spelling. 

Mid.E.  au,  pronounced  like  ou  in  house,  as  well  as  the  au  developed  from  a  before 
I  during  the  Early  Modern  period  in  fall,  talk,  etc.,  was  smoothed  to  5  ( =  aw  in  saw) 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  But  au  became  a  ( =  a  in  father)  in  some  words,  especially 
before  /  and  m  as  in  laugh,  draught  or  draft,  ha(l)f,  ca(l)m.  The  same  change  oi  au  >  a 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  French  words  before  n.  These  now  have  o  or  a  variant  a, 
but  during  the  Early  Modern  period  were  pronounced  with  au  as  aunt,  cha(u)nt,  cha(u)nce, 
comma(u)nd,  bra(u)nch.  Some  few  words,  however,  show  the  normal  development  of  au  to  o, 
as  haunt,  paunch,  daunt. 

Mid.E.  eu,  with  a  close  e  approximating  I,  became  1u  and  then  iu,  which  appears  as 
iu  in  the  present  pronunciation,  as  in  duke,  new,  spew,  feud.  After  r  and  s,  and  often 
after  I,  the  first  element  of  the  diphthong  iu  is  lost,  as  in  true,  rude,  crew;  blue, 
glue ;  sure. 

Mid.E.  eu  with  an  open  e  became  Iu  at  the  time  open  e  became  1  (•=  ee  in  need),  and 
was  afterwards  treated  like  the  preceding  diphthong. 

Mid.E.  ou  as  in  know,  grow,  bow  has  remained  practically  unchanged  throughout  the 
Modern  period. 

The  pronunciation  of  consonants  has  changed  but  little,  on  the  whole,  during  the 
Modern  period.  Final  b  was  lost  early  after  m  as  in  climb,  dumb,  and  was  added  in 
writing  to  words  which  in  Mid.E.  had  .only  m  as  in  thumb,  crumb  =  O.E.  ftuma,  cruma. 
It  was  wrongly  inserted,  too,  in  debt  and  doubt  —  Mid.E.  dette,  doute.  During  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  /,  s  and  th  (  =  th  in  thin)  became  v,  z  and  $  (=  th  in  thine) 
in  weakly-stressed  words  and  syllables,  as  in  of  compared  with  its  strong  form  off;  in  the 
weak  syllable  -if  as  in  active  and  pensive  =  Mid.E.  actif,  pensif ;  in  unstressed  words 
like  the,  they,  them,  that,  this,  there,  is,  was,  has,  and  in  -es,  the  ending  of  the  third  singular 
present  indicative  of  verbs  and  the  genitive  and  plural  forms  of  nouns,  as  in  comes,  stones. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  "h  ( =  ch  in  loch]  was  either  lost  entirely  as  in  night,  figJit, 
plough,  bough,  thought,  caught,  or  changed  to  /  as  in  laugh,  tough,  rough,  draugftt.  Early  in 
the  Modern  period  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  change  6,  as  in  thine,  to  d  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  r  or  I,  as  in  burden,  rudder,  murder,  fiddle  =  O.E.  byrften,  ro$or, 
morftor,  fiftele.  The  converse  change  of  d  to  $  in  the  company  of  r  was  more  general,  as 
in  father,  mother,  gather,  weather  =  O.E.  feeder,  modor,  gadetian,  weder.  Initial  k  and  g 
before  n  as  in  know,  knight,  gnaw,  gnat  were  lost  probably  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
So  also  initial  w  before  r  as  in  write,  wretch  disappeared  about  the  same  time.  During 
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the  seventeenth  century,  /  standing  before  k,  f  or  m  was  entirely  lost  after  the  u,  which 
had  developed  between  it  and  a  preceding  a  or  o  as  in  chalk,  talk,  folk,  half,  calm.  The 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  saw  the  weakening  of  r  in  all  positions  except  before 
a  vowel  in  the  same  or  following  word. 


HI.    CHANGES  IN  GRAMMAR. 

NOUNS. — Every  O.E.  noun  belonged  to  one  of  three  genders — masculine,  neuter,  or  feminine 
—but  O.E.  gender,  unlike  Mod.E.,  which  depends  on  the  distinction  between  names  of  males, 
names  of  females,  and  names  of  lifeless  objects,  was  a  purely  grammatical  distinction, 
the  nouns  stdn  (stone),  dceg  (day),  earm  (arm),  mono  (moon),  for  instance,  being  masculine ; 
giefu  (gift),  glof  (glove),  synn  (sin),  sunne  (sun),  feminine;  scip  (ship),  hus  (house),  unf 
(woman),  did  (child),  neuter.  The  gender  of  a  noun  depended  upon  the  declension  it  fol- 
lowed. O.E.  nouns  had  four  cases — nominative,  accusative,  genitive,  and  dative — which 
were  not  distinct  in  form  in  all  the  declensions — and  two  numbers — singular  and  plural. 
There  were  six  main  declensions — masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter,  each  strong  or  weak — 
besides  a  number  of  minor  ones. 

O.E.  earm  (arm),  a  strong  masculine  noun ;  mona  (moon),  a  weak  masculine  noun ; 
scip  (ship),  ban  (bone),  strong  neuter  nouns ;  eage  (eye),  a  weak  neuter  noun ;  lufu  (love), 
glof  (glove),  strong  feminine  nouns ;  and  sunne  (sun),  a  weak  feminine  noun,  had  the 
following  forms : — 


SINQULAB. 


PLUBAI* 


Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dafc. 

STEONO  MASC. 

.     earm 

earm 

earmes 

earme         .  . 

earmas 

earmas 

earma 

earmum 

WEAK          „ 

.     mona 

monan 

monan 

monan       .  . 

monan 

monan 

monena 

monum 

STBOKQ  NEUT. 

.     scip 

scip 

stipes 

scipe          .  . 

scipu 

scipu 

scipa 

scipum 

»          »» 

.     ban 

ban 

banes 

bane 

ban 

ban 

bdna 

bdnum 

WEAK        „ 

.     cage 

eage 

lagan 

eagan         .  . 

eagan 

eagan 

eagena 

eagum 

STBONO  FEM. 

.     lufu 

lufe 

lufe 

lufe 

lufa 

lufa 

lufena 

lufum 

»»          »» 

.     glof 

glofe 

glofe 

glofe 

gldfa 

gldfa 

gldfa 

glofum 

WEAK 

.     sunne 

sunnan 

sunnan 

sunnan 

sunnan 

sunnan 

sunnena 

sunnum 

The  u  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  strong  neuter  and  of  the  nominative 
singular  of  strong  feminine  nouns  was  only  kept  after  a  short  syllable — i.e.,  a  syllable 
containing  a  short  vowel  and  ending  in  a  single  consonant. 

The  use  made  of  the  various  forms  will  be  exemplified  by  the  following  sentences  : — 
Se  cyning  eode  ut  on  ftcere  ceastre  strccte  ( =  The  king  went  out  into  the  street  [of  the]  city). 
Here  cyning  is  nominative  singular  masculine ;  ceastre,  genitive  singular  of  feminine  ceaster 
( =  of  the  city) ;  and  streets  is  dative  singular  of  feminine  street  after  on.  Se  ierftling 
seleft  eattum  wyrUum  hldfas  ( =  The  farmer  gives  all  workers  loaves).  Here  ierftling  is 
nominative  singular  masculine ;  uryrfttum,  dative  plural  of  the  weak  masculine  wyrhta ; 
hldfas,  accusative  plural  of  masculine  hldf.  Se  sceaphierde  toscti't  sceap  fram  gdtum  ( =  The 
shepherd  divides  the  sheep  from  the  goats).  Here  sceaphierde  is  nominative  singular  mascu- 
line ;  sceap,  accusative  plural  of  the  strong  neuter  sceap ;  gdtum,  dative  plural  of  strong 
feminine  got.  &is  Igland  hasfft  lengran  dagos  on  sumere  and  swd  eac  lengran  niht  on  wintre 
fionne  sufiddlas  middangeardes  (  =  This  island  hath  longer  days  in  summer  and  also  longer 
nights  in  winter  than  the  southern  parts  [of  the]  earth).  Here  Igland  is  nominative  singular 
masculine ;  dagos  accusative  plural  of ,  strong  masculine  dcsg ;  sumere,  dative  singular  of 
strong  masculine  sumor ;  nifit,  accusative  plural  of  strong  feminine  niht,  belonging  to  a 
minor  declension,  which  takes  no  ending  in  nominative  accusative  plural ;  mntre  is  dative 
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singular  of  strong  masculine  winter  ;  su&dailas,  nominative  plural  of  strong  masculine  suftdctl ; 
middangeardes,  genitive  singular  of  strong  masculine  middangeard. 

This  elaborate  system  of  inflections,  which  was  not  without  its  deficiencies,  owing 
mainly  to  its  want  of  distinction  between  cases  and  numbers  in  the  forms  of  weak  nouns, 
began  to  break  up  in  the  Northern  dialect,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  Midland  dialect, 
during  the  O.E.  period  itself.  The  n  of  the  endings  of  weak  nouns  was  dropped ;  the 
vowels  of  the  endings,  especially  a,  o,  u,  were  used  one  for  the  other ;  the  ending  es  of 
the  genitive  singular  of  strong  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  was  extended  to  nouns  of  other 
declensions ;  neuter  and  feminine  nouns,  strong  and  weak,  occasionally  took  the  as  ending 
of  strong  masculine  nouns  as  a  sign  of  plurality ;  and  finally  e  of  the  dative  singular  of 
strong  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  was  often  dropped.  Very  early  in  the  Mid.E.  peri9d 
these  new  formations,  which  were  only  tentative  during  the  earlier  period,  were  generalized 
and  established.  Few  nouns  ending  in  n  in  the  plural  are  found  in  Northern  texts  of  the 
Middle  period.  The  vowels  of  the  endings  a,  o,  u  were  weakened  and  levelled  under  et 
which,  when  final,  disappeared  altogether  at  an  early  date  from  the  pronunciation.  Of  all 
the  O.E.  endings  there  was  only  es  left,  which,  as  the  equivalent  of  O.E.  es,  was  used  as 
the  sign  of  the  genitive  (singular  and  plural)  for  all  nouns,  and  as  the  equivalent  of  O.E. 
as  was  extended  to  all  nouns  as  the  mark  of  plurality  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
cases.  The  O.E.  dative  (singular  and  plural)  went  out  of  use  very  early,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  accusative.  The  immediate  result  of  all  these  changes  was  the  loss  of 
grammatical  gender  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  natural  gender,  as  in  Mod.E. 

In  the  Southern  dialect,  which  was  much  more  conservative,  matters  were  different. 
There  the  first  change  of  importance  was  the  weakening  of  a,  o,  u  in  the  endings  into  e. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  ambiguities  of  the  O.E.  system  were  increased. 

The  following  were  the  early  forms  in  the  Southern  dialect : — 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat 

arm 

arm 

armes 

arme 

mone 

monen 

monen 

monen 

ship 
bon 

ship 
bon 

shipes 
bones 

shipe 
bone 

eye 
luve 

eye 

luve 

eyen 
luve 

eyen 
luve 

stinne 


sunnen 


PLUBAL. 

Nom. 

Ace. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

armes 

armes 

arme 

armen 

monen 

monen 

monene 

monen 

shipe 
bon 

shipe 
bon 

shipe 
bone 

shipen 
bonen 

eyen 
luve 

eyen 

luve 

eyene 
luvene 

eyen 
luven 

sunnen 

sunnen 

sunnene 

sunnen 

This  ambiguous  system  was  after  a  .time  refashioned  and  improved  as  a  medium  of 
expression  by  the  analogical  extension  of  endings  from  one  declension  to  another.  The 
ending  of  the  genitive  plural  of  weak  nouns  was  extended  to  strong  nouns ;  n  was  dropped 
in  the  singular  forms  of  all  weak  nouns,  the  change  taking  place  first  of  all  in  the  weak 
feminine  declension  on  the  analogy  of  strong  feminine  nouns,  but  it  was  kept  in  the  plural, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  plurality,  and  was  extended  to  strong  plural  forms  ending 
in  e ;  many  strong  nouns  became  weak  by  the  addition  of  e  to  the  nominative  singular, 
as  hwdle  (whale),  dale  (dale),  bede  (prayer),  sunne  (sin),  instead  of  hwal,  dot,  bed,  sun  = 
O.E.  hwcd,  dcd,  (ge)bed,  synn.  The  dative  became  obsolete  very  early. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  Midland  dialect  occasionally  retained  the  O.E.  forms, 
like  the  Southern ;  but,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Northern  dialect,  es  was 
generally  adopted  as  the  mark  of  the  genitive  and  of  the  plural  for  all  nouns.  Chaucer 
has  a  few  genitive  forms  in  e  and  plurals  in  n,  as :  at  the  sonne  upriste  =  at  the  sun  s 
rising,  his  lady(e)  grace  =  his  lady's  grace ;  asshen  (ashes),  eyen  (eyes),  ton  (toes) ;  but  his 
usual  ending  is  es  for  the  genitive  and  plural  forms. 
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A  few  O.E.  "  irregular  "  plurals  such  as  fet  (feet),  ges  (geese),  men  (men),  teth  (teeth), 
with  change  of  vowel,  and  O.E.  neuter  plural  forms  without  ending  such  as  yeer  (years), 
hors  (horses),  shep  (sheep),  Sing  (things),  winter  (winters),  der  (deer),  were  kept  in  Mid.E. 

Mod.E.  follows  late  Mid.E.  in  its  inflections,  forming  the  genitive  and  plural  of  nouns 
in  es.  The  e  of  the  ending  was  lost  in  Mid.E.  in  three-syllabled  words  after  a  second 
weak  syllable  as  in  battail(e)s  (battles),  aventur(e)s  (adventures),  and  in  early  Mod.E.  in  all 
other  positions  except  after  s,  sh  and  ch  as  in  horse's,  horses,  church's,  churches.  The 
practice  of  distinguishing  the  genitive  singular  from  the  genitive  plural  by  putting  an 
apostrophe  before  8  in  the  former  and  after  8  in  the  latter  came  into  vogue  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

ADJECTIVES. — In  O.E.  adjectives  had  forms  for  three  genders,  two  numbers  and  four 
cases,  most  adjectives  having,  besides,  two  sets  of  endings,  strong  and  weak. 

The  following  were  the  strong  forms  of  an  adjective ; — 

SINGULAR.  PLUBAL, 

Masc.           Neut.  Fern.                             Haso.  Neut.  Fern. 

NOMINATIVE    .         .    god                 god  god  ..           ..        gdde  god  gdde 

ACCUSATIVE    .         .    godne             god  gdde  . .          . .        gdde  god  gdde 

GENITIVE         .         .     gddes  godea  godre        . .  . .  godra 

DATIVE  .         .         .     gddum  gddum  godre       . .  . .  gddum 

The  nominative  feminine  singular  and  nominative  accusative  neuter  plural  of  adjectives 
like   nouns  took  u  as  an  ending  after  a  short  syllable. 
The  weak  forms  of  an  adjective  were  : — 

SINGULAB.  PLUBAL. 

Maao.              Neut.  Fern.  Mase.              Neut.  Fern. 

NOMINATIVE    .         .     gdda               gdde  gdde  .-           ..  gddan              gddan  gddan 

ACCUSATIVE    .         .     gddan             gdde  gddan  . .           . .  gddan             gddan  gddan 

NX 

GENITIVE        .        .    gddan  gddan  gddan      . .  . .  godra, 

DATIVE  .         .     gddan  gddan  gddan      . .  .  •  gddum 

Adjectives  agree  with  their  accompanying  nouns  in  gender,  number  and  case,  the  weak 
forms  being  used  after  a  preceding  definite,  demonstrative  or  possessive   adjective,   as    in : 
Hie  sendon  Saw    gescdigan  cyninge  sumne  drwuf&ne  bisceop  ( =  They  sent  [to]  the    blessed 
king   [a]   certain  venerable   bishop).    Man  beer  Sam  cyninge  cynelice  ftenunga  on  dnum  syl- 
frenum  disce  ( =  One    carried  [to]  the  king  royal  services  of  food  on  a  silver  dish). 

Owing  to  the  levelling  of  O.E.  noun-inflections,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  grammatical 
gender,  O.E.  adjectival  endings  were  almost  entirely  lost  early  in  the  Mid.E.  period.  The 
only  ending  left  in  the  Midland  dialect  was  e,  which  was  used  as  the  mark  of  a  plural 
form,  or  of  a  weak  adjective.  The  loss  of  weak  final  e  in  Early  Mod.E.  rendered  the 
adjective  indeclinable,  and  did  away  with  the  distinction  between  the  strong  and  weak  forma 
of  an  adjective. 

PRONOUNS. — The  O.E.  forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  were : — 

L  ft  3. 

SINO.  PLUB. 

SING.          PLUS.       SINO.  PLUS.          Masc.       Neut.       Fern.     Masc.       Neut.         Fern. 


NOM.. 

ic  =1 

we 

..     $u=thou 

ge 

.  .     he  =  he 

hit 

heo 

hie  = 

they 

Ace.  . 

me 

us 

..     Se 

low 

.  .     hine 

hit 

hie 

hie 

GEN.  . 

mm 

ure 

..     $*» 

tower 

..     his 

his 

hire 

hira 

hfora 

DAT.  . 

me 

us 

..     tie 

eow 

.  .     him 

him 

hire 

him 

heom 

E 
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Most  of  the  above  pronominal  forms  had  more  than  one  form  in  Mid.E.,  according 
as  they  were  used  in  strongly  or  weakly  stressed  positions.  Thus  to  O.E.  ic,  me,  we,  us, 
ftu,  fte,  ge,  he,  hit,  heo,  hire,  hie  (heo),  heora,  heom  correspond  the  Mid.E.  strong  and  weak 
forms  ik,  ich — i ;  me — me ;  we — we ;  us  (ous) — us  ;  $u  (Sow) — $u  ;  $e — fie  ;  ye — ye  ;  he — 
he,  ha,  a ;  hit — it ;  he,  ho — he,  ho,  ha,  a ;  hire — "here ;  hi,  he — hi,  he,  ho,  ha,  a ;  here 
— hare ;  hem — ham.  These  variant  forms  are  most  prolific  in  the  Southern  dialect.  In  the 
Midland  dialect  the  unemphatic  forms  i,  us,  it  supplanted  the  emphatic  ik,  (North)  ich, 
(South)  ous,  hit.  O.E.  eow  became  du  in  the  Southern  dialect  and  yow  in  the  Midland. 
In  the  latter  form  6  became  u  through  the  influence  of  the  w,  which  was  afterwards  lost. 
There  existed,  besides,  a  weak  form  yu,  with  the  u  of  yu  shortened.  It  is  this  weak 
form  that  gave  the  u  ( =  oo)  of  Mod.E.  you,  while  the  modern  spelling  points  to  the  Mid.E. 
strong  form.  O.E.  eower,  in  the  same  way,  became  youre,  yure.  The  O.E.  forms  mm,  $m, 
ure,  eower,  etc.,  were  rarely  used  as  genitives  like  nouns  in  Mid.E.,  as  in  ure  non  =  none  of 
us,  but  in  most  cases  were  merely  possessive  adjectives.  When  used  as  such  they  were 
declined  like  adjectives,  with  a  plural  form  in  e.  In  t5Iw  and  mm  the  n  was  lost  before 
a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  in  early  Mid.E.,  as  in  mi  leoue  lefdi  =  my  dear 
lady,  but  retained  before  a  vowel  or  h,  as  in  al  mm  heorte  blod  =  all  my  heart's  blood. 
The  forms  oure,  youre,  hire,  here,  when  used  absolutely,  took  a  final  8  on  the  analogy 
of  his  in  late  Mid.E.,  thus  becoming  oures  (ours),  youres  (yours),  hires,  heres  (hers),  heres 
(theirs). 

The  distinction  between  the  dative  and  accusative  was  lost  in  Mid.E.,  so  that  the 
datives  him,  hire,  hem,  took  the  place  of  the  accusatives  hine,  hi,  and  he,  and  the  accusative 
hit  supplanted  him  in  the  neuter.  The  Mid.E.  form  he  (she)  =  O.E.  heo,  disappeared 
because  of  its  similarity  to  he  (he),  its  place  being  supplied  by  sho  in  the  Northern  dialect, 
and  by  she  in  the  Midland,  both  based  on  O.E.  seo  (that  one),  the  feminine  of  the  demon- 
strative. For  the  same  reason  the  Mid.E.  forms  corresponding  to  O.E.  hie  (heo)  (they)  were 
supplanted  by  ftei  (%ai),  a  form  derived  from  Scandinavian  $ei(r).  It  was  only  later  that 
the  other  tS  forms,  %eir(e),  fteim  (ftem),  took  the  place  of  the  native  forms  here — hem  =  O.E. 
heora,  heom. 

Mod.E.  7,  us,  you,  your  correspond  to  the  Mid.E.  weak  forms  *,  us,  yu,  yur(e).  If 
the  strong  forms  ous,  yow,  youre  had  been  preserved  the  Modern  forms  would  have  the 
same  vowel  sound  as  our.  Other  Mid.E.  weak  forme  retained  in  Mod.E.  are  it,  her,  and 
perhaps  them.  The  pronouns  thou,  thee,  ye  were  all  supplanted  by  you  in  ordinary  speech 
early  in  the  Modern  period.  His  as  a  genitive  of  it  was  supplanted  by  the  new  formation 
its  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  Bible  his  is  the  regular  form. 

The  O.E.  inflectional  forms  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  se  (the,  that)  and  Ces  (this) 
were : — 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL*  SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

Masc.     Neut.    Fern.   Maac.    Neut*   Fern.  Masc.      Neut.         Fern.   Masc.    Neut.    Fern. 


NOMINATIVE 
ACCUSATIVE 
GENITIVE 
DATIVE  . 


seo 
$5 


se  %cet 

Sone  Serf 

t><w  8ew 

ftcem  ftdem      ftcere 


ftisne       t5w  fids 

ftisses      ftisses      iSisse 
ftissum    ftissum    ftisse 


ftissa 
ftissum 


Traces  of  the  above  forms  are  found  in  Early  Mid.E.,  but  after  the  weakening  and  total 
loss  of  the  endings  only  fte  =  O.E.  se,  with  S  for  s  on  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  forms 
with  initial  8,  Sat  =  O.E.  So*,  3d  =  O.E.  oa,  CM  =  O.E.  CM,  «es  =  O.E.  Seos,  and  Sos  =  O.E. 
ftds,  were  left  of  all  the  above  forms.  In  course  of  time  8e  became  the  definite  article 
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the,  and  fiat  with  its  plural  fid  the  demonstrative  that,  those ;  but  the  plural  form  fid  got 
confused  with  fids,  the  plural  form  of  fiis  (this),  and  was  supplanted  by  it.  In  the  room 
of  fios  the  feminine  singular  fies  ( =  O.E.  fieos)  became  the  plural  form  of  fiis.  In  Late 
Mid.E.  a  new  plural,  fiise,  was  formed  from  fiis.  This  in  its  weakened  form  fiese  is 
probably  the  prototype  of  Mod.E.  these. 

In  O.E.  the  relative  pronoun  was  expressed  by  an  indeclinable  particle  fie,  used  alone 
or  joined  to  the  particular  form  of  a  personal  pronoun  or  of  the  demonstrative  se,  fiat, 
seo,  that  would  render  the  reference  explicit,  or  by  a  form  of  the  demonstrative  alone,  as 
se  man  tie,  se  man  se  fie,  or  se  man  se  ( =  the  man  who) ;  se  man  fione  fie  or  se  man 
fie  hine  ( =  the  man  whom) ;  fid  menn  ficum  fie  ( =  the  men  to  whom). 

In  Early  Mid.E.  fie  survived  for  a  time  in  the  Southern  and  Midland  dialects,  but  the 
indeclinable  fiat  is  the  usual  relative  in  all  periods  and  dialects.  Another  relative  in  common 
use  since  the  fourteenth  century  is  which,  derived  from  the  O.E.  indefinite  pronoun  hwilc 
(anyone).  It  was  often  preceded  by  the  article  fie,  or  followed  by  fiat.  The  one  relic  of 
the  past  is  the  formation  fiat  followed  by  a  form  of  the  personal  pronoun,  as  fiat  .  . 
he  (who),  fiat  .  .  his  (whose),  fiat  .  .  him  (whom),  the  use  of  which  is  exemplified  by  the 
following  quotations  from  Chaucer : — 

"Al  were  they  sore  yhurt  and  namely  oon 
That  with  a  spere  was  thirled  his  brest-boon." 

M  I  saugh  to-day  a  corps  yborn  to  chirche 
That  now  on  Monday  last  I  saugh  him  wirche." 

The  two  forms,  whos  (whose)  and  whom  (whom),  from  the  interrogative  who,  were 
commonly  used  by  the  end  of  the  Mid.E.  period  to  express  genitive  and  dative  accusative 
relations.  Who  was  rarely  used  as  a  relative  pronoun  during  the  Early  Modern  period. 
The  practice  of  limiting  the  use  of  which  in  reference  only  to  impersonal  antecedents,  who 
only  being  used  to  refer  to  personal  antecedents,  was  not  fully  established  until  the  eighteenth 
century. 

VERBS. — In  O.E.  verbs  are  divided  into  two  main  classes,  strong  and  weak,  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  their  past  formations.  Strong  verbs  like  ndan  (ride)  and  feallan  (fall) 
form  their  past  tense  rod  (he  rode),  feott  (he  fell),  by  vowel-change,  and  their  past  parti- 
ciple, riden,  featten,  by  adding  en  with  or  without  vowel  -  change.  Weak  verbs  like 
deman  (judge),  fremman  (perform),  metan  (meet),  and  lufian  (love)  form  their  past  tense, 
demde  (he  judged),  fremede  (he  performed),  mette  (he  met),  lufode  (he  loved),  by  adding 
de,  ede,  te  or  ode,  and  their  past  participle,  demed,  fremed,  mett,  lufod,  by  the  addition  of 
ed,  t  or  od. 

The  following  are  the  active  forms  of  the  strong  verb  ndan  and  the  weak  verbs  frem- 
man and  locian  (look) : — 

PRESENT  INDICATIVE       . .  Singular :  1,  ride  (I  ride) ;   2,  rldeat ;        3,  rldefi      Plural :     1,  2,  3,  rldafi 


PRESENT  SUBJUNCTIVE 


PAST  INDICATIVE 


PAST  SUBJUNCTIVE 


„          1,  fremme  ; 

,i          I,  locie; 
Singular :  1,  2,  3,  ride 

„          1,  2,  3,  fremme 

„          1,  2,  3,  locie 
Singular:  1,  rod  ; 

„  1,  fremede  ; 

„          1,  locode  ; 
Singular:  1,  2,  3,  ride 

,i  1,  2,  3,  fremede 

„  1,  2,  3,  locode 


2,  fremest  ;      3,  fremefi 
2,  locast;        3,  locafi 


2,  ride  ;          3,  rOd 
2,  fremedest ;  3,  fremede 
2,  locodest ;    3,  lucode 


1,  2,  3,  fremmafi 
1,  2,  3,  lociafi 
1,  2,  3,  riden 
1,  2,  3,  fremmen 
I,  2,  3,  locien 
1,  2,  3,  ridon 
1,  2,  3,  fremedon 
1,  2,  3,  locodon 
1,  2,  3,  riden 
1,  2,  3,  fremeden 
1.  2,  3,  locoden 
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IMPERATIVE      . .    Singular :    rid          . .       Plural :     rldaft 

,j  . .  „          freme       .  .  -„         fremmaft 

„  . .  ,i         Idea          . .  „        lociaft 

INFINITIVE,  rldan          GERUND,  to  rldanne  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE,  rldende          PAST  PARTICIPLE,  rlden 

„  fremman  ,;        to  fremmanne  „  „  fremmende        „  „          fremed 

,,  locian  •„        to  locianne  „  „  lociende  „  „          locod 

The  original  forms  of  the  ending  of  the  second  and  third  singular  present  indicative  were 
is  and  «$,  the  i  of  which  affected  the  root  vowel,  as  in  criepest  (you  creep),  criepeft  (he 
creeps),  from  creopan ;  httpest  (you  help),  htipeft  (he  helps),  from  helpan ;  fidlest  (you  fall), 
fielleft  (he  falls),  from  jeattan.  The  *  was  afterwards  weakened  to  e,  and  dropped  altogether 
in  the  West  Saxon  dialect,  with  the  result  that  consonants,  on  being  thus  together,  were 
occasionally  assimilated  or  lost,  as  in  ritst  (you  ride)  <  r1d(e)st,  ritt  (he  rides)  <  rid(e)$, 
from  rldan ;  stentst  (you  stand)  <  stend(e)st,  stent  (he  stands)  <  stend(e)%,  from  standan ; 
ciest  (you  choose)  <  cies(e)st,  ciest  (he  chooses)  <  cles(e)$,  from  ceosan.  The  Mercian  and 
Northumbrian  dialects  show  a  distinct  preference  for  the  full  unsyncopated  forms  with  the 
vowels  of  the  infinitive  instead  of  their  original  affected  vowels. 

In  the  Northern  dialect  verbal  forms,  like  all  other  grammatical  forms,  are  in  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  disintegration  than  in  West  Saxon.  In  the  former  the  n  of  the  infinitive 
is  dropped,  the  second  singular  present  indicative  ends  in  es  or  as  ( =  West  Saxon  est) ;  the 
third  singular  in  e%,  es  or  as  ( =  eft) ;  the  plural  in  a$,  eft,  as  or  es  ( =  a$),  and  the 
present  participle  ends  in  ende  or  ande. 

There  were  seven  classes  of  strong  verbs,  all  verbs  of  the  same  classes  showing,  as  a 
rule,  the  same  vowel-changes  in  the  past  tense  singular,  past  tense  plural,  and  past  participle. 


I.  —  drifan 

=  drive 

.  .     dr&f 

uritan 

=  write 

.  .     urat 

IL  —  creopan 

=  creep 

.  .     creap 

ceosan 

=  choose 

.  .     ccas 

bugan 

=  bow 

.  .     beag 

III.  —  helpan 

=  help 

.  .     healp 

weorpan 

=  throw 

.  .     wearp 

drincan 

=  drink 

.  .     dranc 

IV.  —  beran 

«=  bear 

..     beer 

stelan 

=  steal 

..     stcd 

V.  —  sprecan 

=  speak 

.  .     sprtxc 

cweftan 

=  say 

.  .     cu'ottS 

sittan 

=  sit 

..     ecet 

VI.  —  far  an 

=  go 

..     far 

scacan 

=  shake 

.  .       8COG 

hebban 

=  raise 

..       hdf 

VII.  —  healdan 

=  hold 

..     heold 

cndwan 

=  know 

.  .     cneow 

grawan 

=  grow 

..     grtow 

he  drove 


drifon 

writon 

crupon 

curon 

bugon 

hulpon 

wurpon 

druncon 

bdron 

stcelon 

sprd'con 

cwtidon 

e&ton 

fdron 

scocon 

hofon 

heoldon 

cneowon 

greowon 


=     they  drove 


. .  drifen 

..  writen 

. .  cropen 

..  cor  en 

. .  bogen 

..  holpen 

. .  worpen 

• .  druncen 

. .  boren 

..  stolen 

. .  sprecen 

. .  cweden 

. .  seten 

. .  faren 

. .  seamen 

. .  ha/en 

..  healden 

. .  cndwen 

. .  growen 


driven 


O.E.  weak  verbs  may  be  divided  into  five  classes  : — 

I.  Weak  verbs  which  take  ede  in  third  singular  past  tense  and  ed  in  past    participle, 
as  fremede,   fremed,   from  fremman   (perform) ;    trymede,   trymed,   from  trymman   (strengthen). 
Many  verbs  of   this  class,  especially  those  with  stems  ending  in  r,  such  as  nerian    (save), 
erian  (plough),  took  an  *  before  certain  present  endings,  just  like  locian. 

II.  Weak  verbs  which  take  de  and  ed  as  endings  in  the  third  singular  past  tense  and 
past  participle,  such  as  hieran  (hear),  hlerde,  hlered ;    deman  (judge),  demde,  demed ;    fyttan 
(fill),   fylde,   fytted.       Certain  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  d  occasionally  dropped  ed   in  the 
past  participle — thus  Id-dan   (lead),   loudde,   lced(ed).      Other  verbs  with  stems  ending  in    nd, 
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Id  or  rd  only  added  e  to  form  the  past  tense,  and  sometimes  dropped  the  ending  in  the 
past  participle,  like  sendan  (send),  sende,  send(ed) ;  scieldan  (shield),  scielde,  8cield(ed) ; 
byldan  (build),  bylde,  byld(ed). 

III.  Weak  verbs  which  take  the  endings  te  and  ed  in  the  two  forms,  as  cepan    (keep), 
cepte,  ceped  ;    cyssan  (kiss),  cyste,  cyssed ;    dyppan  (dip),  dypte,  dypped.     The  stems  of  these 
verbs    generally  end    in    p,  t,  c,  ff  or  ss.     Those   verbs  whose  stems   end  in  t  take  t    in 
the  past  participle,  as  metan  (met),  mette,  mett ;    settan  (set),  sette,  sett. 

IV.  Weak  verbs  which  show  vowel-change   in   the   two   forms   and   add   de  or  te  and 
d  or  t,  as  sdlan  (give),  sealde,  seald ;    wyrcan  (work),  worlite,  worht ;    ftencan  (think),  ftoftte, 
Soht. 

V.  Weak   verbs   having   ian,   ode,   and   od  as   endings   in   the   infinitive,    past   singular^ 
and  past  participle,  like  lufian  (love),  lufode,  lufod ;    macian  (make),  macode,  macod. 

In  the  Southern  dialect  of  the  Early  Middle  period  most  of  the  O.E.  verbal  endings 
were  kept  intact.  The  few  changes  that  took  place  include  the  weakening  of  a  and  o 
to  e  as  in  riden,  ride'%,  riden  =  O.E.  ridan,  rldafc,  ridon ;  Invest;  luveft,  luvie<$,  luvede, 
luved  =  O.E.  lufast,  lufaft,  lufiaft,  lujocie,  lufod.  Thus  O.E.  weak  verbs  of  the  fifth  class 
became  identical  with  those  of  the  first  class  which  had  »  in  the  same  forms.  The  O.E. 
present  participle  ending  ende  was  superseded  by  inde.  The  loss  of  final  n  grows  very 
common  in  time,  especially  in  the  infinitive.  The  contracted  second  and  third  singular 
present  indicative  forms  of  strong  verbs  were,  as  a  rule,  preserved.  Certain  weak  verbs 
developed  vowel-change  in  the  past  forms,  owing  to  the  shortening  of  long  vowels  before 
two  consonants,  such  as  lede(n)  (lead),  ladde,  ledde  =  O.E.  l&dan,  Icedde ;  leve(n)  (leave), 
lafte,  lefte  =  O.E.  Icefan,  Idifte ;  rede(n)  (advise),  radde,  redde  =  O.E.  rcedan,  rcedde ;  tec/ten 
(teach),  tahte  =  O.E.  tcdcan,  td'hte. 

The  Northern  is  the  least  conservative  of  all  the  Mid.E.  dialects.  Early  in  this  period 
final  n  and  weak  final  e  (  =  O.E.  a,  e,  »,  o,  u)  were  dropped  in  the  endings  of  all  verbal 
forms  except  the  past  participle  of  strong  verbs,  which  later  became  in.  The  ede  ending 
of  weak  verbs  (  =  O.E.  ede,  ode)  dropped  the  final  e  and  afterwards  became  id.  The  second 
and  third  singular  present  indicative  as  well  as  the  plural  end  in  es,  later  is.  The  present 
participle  generally  ends  in  and(e).  i  disappeared  from  all  the  endings  of  O.E.  weak  verbs 
of  the  I.  and  V.  classes ;  thus  O.E.  nerian  and  lufian  became  ner(en)  and  luv(en). 

The  endings  of  the  singular  forms  of  the  present  indicative  in  the  Midland  dialect  are 
e,  est,  etS  ( =  O.E.  e,  ie ;  est,  ast ;  et>,  cf8),  but  in  the  plural  the  ending  en  of  the  sub- 
junctive plural  was  substituted  for  etS  ( =  O.E.  a$,  iao").  All  verbs  that  had  t  in  certain 
present  forms  in  O.E.  lost  it,  so  that  all  weak  verbs  came  to  have  the  same  endings  in 
their  present  indicative  forms,  e,  est,  etS ;  en.  The  endings  of  the  third  singular  past  tense 
were  ede,  de  or  te,  the  first  corresponding  to  O.E.  ede  and  ode.  Certain  verbs,  especially 
those  ending  in  the  groups  rd,  nd  and  Id,  changed  de  to  te,  such  as  wente,  sente,  mente,  bilte, 
felte  =  O.E.  ivende,  sende,  mcende,  bylde,  felde,  from  wendan  (go),  sendan  (send),  mdwan 
(mean),  byldan  (build),  felan  (feel).  The  Midland  dialect  retains  the  O.E.  present  participle 
ending  ende.  In  the  London  dialect  the  ending  in  use  was  the  Southern  inde,  which  later, 
on  the  analogy  of  verbal  nouns  in  ing,  was  changed  to  inge.  Strong  verbs  show  a  tendency 
to  get  rid  of  vowel-change  in  the  past  forms,  some  by  inserting  the  vowel  of  the  past  singular 
in  the  past  plural,  or  vice  versa,  as  bed  (he  commanded),  beden  ;  ber  (he  bore),  beren  ;  set  (he 
eat),  seten  =  O.E.  bead,  budon  ;  beer,  bceron  ;  scet,  sd'ton  ;  others  by  inserting  in  the  past  plural 
form  the  vowel  of  the  past  participle,  as  Tiolpen  (they  helped),  holpen  ;  corven  (they  carved), 
corven ;  chosen  (they  chose),  chosen ;  foghten  (they  fought),  fogftfen  =  O.E.  hulpon,  holpen ; 
curjon,  cor jen ;  curon,  coren ;  fuMon,  foliten.  Many  strong  verbs  became  permanently  weak, 
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such  as  crepen  (creep),  crepte ;  eleven  (cleave),  clefte ;  lyen  (lie),  lyed ;  bowen  (bow),  bowed  ,* 
wepen  (weep),  wepte  =  O.E.  creopan,  creap ;  leogan,  leag ;  b'ugan,  beag ;  wepan,  weop — the 
reason  being  that  otherwise  there  would  often  be  no  difference  in  pronunciation  between 
the  infinitive  and  the  past  singular.  Final  n  disappeared  from  all  the  verbal  endings 
except  the  past  participle  before  the  end  of  the  period ;  and  besides,  weak  e,  when  not 
protected  by  a  following  consonant,  was  dropped  everywhere.  All  verbs  whose  past  ending 
de  had  not  already  been  changed  to  te  substituted  ed(e)  for  de,  like  demed(e)  (he  deemed), 
fyUed(e)  (he  filled)  =  O.E.  demde,  fylde.  All  borrowed  verbs  formed  their  past  tense  singular 
and  past  participle  in  ed(e)  and  ed. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  forms  of  O.E.  ridan  and  locian  in  the  Midland  dialect  of 
the  Late  Mid.E.  period  : — 

PRESENT  INDICATIVE      . .  Singular :     1,  rld(e)  ;   2,  ridest  ;  3,  rldeft    . .         . .  Plural :    1,  2,  3,  rid(en) 

1,  lok(e)  ;  2,  lokest  ;  3,  lokeft    . .         . .       „         1,  2,  3,  lok(en) 

PRESENT  SUBJUNCTIVE  . .          „          1,  2,  3,  rid(e)        „        1,  2,  3,  rld(en) 

„  „          1,  2,  3,  lok(e)         „         1,  2,  3,  lok(en) 

PAST  INDICATIVE  ..  „          1,  rod;  2,  rid(e),  rod;  3,  rod  ..       „         1,  2,  3,  rid(en),  rod 

;,          j;  „          1,  ldked(e) ;  2,  lokedest ;  3,  loked(e)      ..       „         1,  2,  3,  loked(en) 

PAST  SUBJUNCTIVE        . .          ,;          1,  2,  3,  rid(e)         „         1,  2,  3,  rid(en) 

1,  2,  3,  loked(e) 1,  2,  3,  loked(en) 

IMPERATIVE         ..         ..          „          rid    ..         „         rldeft 

....          t,         lok(e)  lokeft 

INFINITIVE  rid(en)         GERUND,  to  rld(ene)       PRESENT  PARTICIPLE,  riding(e)       PAST  PARTICIPLE,  riden,  rid 
,i           lok(en)                *        to  lok(ene)               „              „             loking(e)           „  „  loked 

As  far  as  endings  are  concerned,  the  chief  changes  that  took  place  in  Early  Mod.E. 
were  the  substitution  of  the  Northern  ending  es  for  eft  in  the  third  singular  present  indica- 
tive in  ordinary  speech,  and  the  loss  of  weak  e  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  endings  est, 
eft,  es  and  ed;  The  e  was  only  pronounced  in  est,  eft  and  es  after  8  or  sh  as  in  kissest, 
kisseth,  kisses  ;  wishest,  wisheth,  wishes  ;  and  in  ed  after  t  or  d  as  in  ended,  wanted. 

During  the  Mod.E.  period  O.E.  strong  verbs  of  the  first  class  with  the  vowel-series 
t,  a,  t,  »  in  their  different  forms  have  given  up  either  the  second  or  the  third  vowel,  as 
drive,  drove  (singular  and  plural),  driven  =  O.E.  drifan,  draf,  drifon,  drifen ;  write,  mote, 
written;  bite,  bit,  bitten.  Some  verbs  have  strong  and  weak  forms,  as  shine,  shone,  shined. 
Many  verbs  of  the  class  have  become  altogether  weak,  such  as  glide,  sigh  and  spew.  The 
verbs  hide,  chide,  which  were  originally  weak,  form  their  past  tense  and  past  participle 
forms  on  the  analogy  of  bite.  In  the  .case  of  O.E.  strong  verbs  of  the  second  class  with 
the  vowel-sounds  eo,  ea,  w,  o  in  their  four  principal  parts  the  vowel  of  the  past  participle 
has  made  its  way  into  the  two  past  forms,  as  freeze,  froze,  frozen  =  O.E.  freosan,  freas ; 
fruron,  froren ;  shoot,  shot,  shot ;  choose,  chose,  chosen.  The  majority  of  these  verbs  have 
gone  over  to  the  weak  conjugation,  as  brew,  creep,  flee,  bow,  lie,  shove.  Many  O.E.  verbs 
of  the  third  class  with  the  sound  -  series  i,  a,  u,  u  have  carried  the  vowel  of  the  past 
singular  into  the  plural,  like  drink,  drank,  drunk  =  O.E.  drincan,  dranc,  druncon,  druncen. 
At  one  time  past  plural  forms  with  u  were  common.  Other  verbs  like  find,  bind,  grind 
have  lost  the  vowel  of  the  past  singular.;  Most  verbs  of  this  class  have  preserved  the  en 
ending  of  the  past  participle.  Climb  is  now  a  weak  verb,  but  its  strong  forms  were  common 
in  the  Early  Mod.E.  period.  All  verbs  of  the  third  class  which  had  e,  ea,  u,  o  in  their 
four  chief  forms  have  become  weak,  as  help,  melt  (with  strong  past  participle  molten  still 
used  as  an  adjective),  swett  (which  still  retains  its  regular  past  participle  swollen),  yield, 
burn,  starve,  mourn.  Verbs  of  the  fourth  class  such  as  bear,  break,  steal,  tear,  the  four  main 
forms  of  which  contained  the  vowels  e,  ce,  ce,  o  in  O.E.,  have  transferred  the  vowel  of  the 
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past  participle  into  the  past  singular  and  plural  forms.     The  regular  past  forms  bare,  brake, 
tear  were  once  common. 

The  different  forms  of  strong  verbs  of  the  fifth  class  with  vowel  -  series  e,  CB,  cc,  e  in 
O.E.  are  very  irregular.  Speak  and  weave  have  o  in  the  past  tense  singular  and  plural, 
and  past  participle,  probably  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  of  the  fourth  class  mentioned  above. 
Get,  with  a  past  participle  form  gotten  shortened  to  got,  and  tread  have  o  in  the  three 
forms.  Sit  has  the  vowel-sound  of  the  past  singular  in  the  past  plural  and  past  participle. 
The  verbs  fret,  knead,  weigh,  wreak  have  gone  over  to  the  weak  declension.  Of  the  verbs  of 
the  sixth  class  with  the  sounds  a,  o,  o,  a  in  O.E.  shake,  take  are  regular.  Draw  and  slay 
have  new  past  tense  singular  and  plural  forms  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  of  the  seventh 
class  like  know.  Stand  has  lost  its  regular  past  participle  form  standen,  its  place  being 
taken  by  the  past  form  stood.  The  verbs  bake,  fare,  gnaw,  shape,  step,  wash,  which  originally 
belonged  to  this  class,  have  become  weak.  Of  the  O.E.  strong  verbs  of  the  seventh  class, 
beat,  blow,  fall,  know  and  throw  are  quite  regular.  In  the  case  of  hold  the  past  form  held 
has  been  substituted  for  the  regular  past  participle  holden.  Here  again  the  majority  of  the 
verbs  have  become  weak,  as  claw,  dread,  flow,  fold,  leap,  sleep  and  walk.  The  verbs  mow, 
sow,  J&w  occasionally  retain  their  strong  past  participles  mown,  sown,  hewn; 

IV.    CHANGES  IN  VOCABULARY; 

Apart  from  a  number  of  words  borrowed  from  the  Romans,  roughly  calculated  at  about  • 
four  hundred,  the  English  vocabulary  of  the  oldest  period  was  purely  Germanic.  This 
native  stock  of  words  was  not,  as  might  be  expected,  very  copious,  but  it  was  rich  in 
possibilities.  It  abounded  in  formative  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  its  power  of  coining  new 
compound  words  to  express  new  ideas  by  joining  together  two  words  whose  meaning  was 
already  familiar  was  unlimited,  so  that  if  the  language  had  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
it  would  have  evolved  a  vocabulary  equal  to  all  conceivable  needs  of  expression.  The  /"/,/ 
Latin  loan-words  passed  into  the  language  at  three  different  periods,  but  in  the  case  of 
most  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  determine  when  they  were  acquired.  Some  words,  chiefly  f 
the  names  of  a  variety  of  useful  articles  and  terms  of  commerce,  were  learned  by  the  * 
English  in  conjunction  with  other  Germanic  peoples  while  still  in  their  continental  homes ;  ^ 
some  were  acquired  at  second-hand  from  the  Latin-speaking  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  and 
many  words,  especially  ecclesiastical  and  scientific  terms,  became  the  property  of  the 
language  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  principal  words  still  surviving  in  the 
Modern  period  may  be  classified  as — Church  terms :  alb,  alms,  altar,  anthem,  apostate, 
apostle,  archbishop,  bishop,  candle,  church,  creed,  cowl,  deacon,  devil,  disciple,  fort,  martyr, 
mass,  minster,  monk,  noon,  nun,  organ,  pall,  pope,  priest,  prime,  provost,  psalm,  school,  shrine, 
temple,  tide.  Names  of  trees  and  plants :  beet,  box,  cedar,  chervil,  cole,  cypress,  fennel, 
feverfew,  lily,  mallow,  mint,  muZ-berry,  palm,  pea,  pear,  pepper,  periwinkle,  pine,  plant,  plum, 
poppy,  rose,  rush,  spelt,  tur-mp  ( =  O.E.  ncep):  Names  of  animals :  camel,  capon,  cockle, 
drake  (dragon),  lobster,  mussel,  pea-cock,  trout,  turtle-dove ;  and  words  of  a  miscellaneous 
character :  anchor,  ark,  balsam,  belt,  butter,  canker,  cap,  castle,  chalk,  cheese,  chest,  cook,  copper, 
coulter,  cup,  dish,  fan,  fever,  fiddle,  fork,  giant,  imp,  inch,  kettle,  kiln,  kitchen,  lake,  linen, 
line,  mint,  mat,  mile,  mitt,  monger,  mortar,  must  (wine),  ounce,  pan,  part,  pilch,  pile,  pittow, 
pin,  pit,  plaster,  pole,  port,  post,  punt,  pound,  purse,  sack,  scuttle,  shambles,  sickle,  silk,  sock, 
sole,  souter  (shoemaker),  spade,  stole,  street,  tile,  tun,  tunic,  wall,  wick  (town),  wine,  besides 
the  adjectives  crisp,  false,  lewd,  purple,  short,  and  the  verbs  offer,  prove,  shrive,  spend  and 
turn. 


Many  other  Latin  loan-words  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  which  in  their  modern  form 
are  later  borrowings  from  French  or  Latin,  were  current  in  the  vernacular  during  the 
O.E.  period,  as  abbot,  angd,  canon,  canticle,  chalice,  cherry,  chest-nut,  choir,  chrism,  crystal, 
'fig,  grade,  hymn,  lamprey,  lettuce,  mantle,  marble,  mount,  mule,  notary,  oil,  onion,  ostrich, 
oyster,  parsley,  peach,  pumice,  radish,  sign,  sponge,  tribute  and  verse. 

The  two  strata  of  Latin  loan-words  in  the  language — the  first  made  up  of  the  words 
given  above  and  the  second  consisting  of  the  words  imported  wholesale  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance  and  since — belong,  broadly  speaking,  to  two  different  categories.  The  majority 
of  those  borrowed  during  the  O.E.  period  are  mouth-words.  They  are  words  of  popular 
irigin,  being,  for  the  most  part,  short  monosyllabic  words,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
Character  of  the  language  at  that  time,  and  denoting  concrete  objects.  But  the  words 
at  have  passed  into  the  language  during  the  Modern  period  are  book-words,  fashioned 
>y  the  learned  for  the  learned  and  standing  mainly  for  abstract  ideas. 

The  influence  of  Latin  Christianity  and  culture  upon  English  vocabulary  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  adoption  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  foreign  technical  terms.  The 
language  was  enriched  from  within  by  the  creation  of  new  words,  wholly  or  partly  from 
native  materials  on  native  patterns.  This  was  done  either  by  affixing  native  words  or 
endings  to  foreign  words,  as  in  the  case  of  cdmes-ddd  (alms-deed,  charity),  wlmesfutt, 
cdmeslic  (charitable),  celmes-weorc  (almsgiving),  mcesse-boc  (missel),  mcBsse-dceg  (festival), 
mcesse-lac  (host),  mcesse-preost-had  (office  of  mass  priest),  moesse-preost-scir  (district  of  a  mass 
priest) ;  or  by  framing  new  composite  words  that  previously  had  no  existence,  such  as : 
boc-hus  (book-house,  library),  lar-hus  (lore-house,  school),  boc-crceft  (book-craft,  learning), 
feld-hus  (field-house,  tent),  rim-crceft  (number-craft,  arithmetic),  tungol-crceft  (star-craft, 
astronomy),  tungol-untega  (star-prophet,  astronomer),  boceras  (bookers,  scribes),  sundor-halgan. 
(special  saints,  Pharisees),  ftriness  (three-ness,  trinity),  haligdom  (holydom,  sanctity,  sanctuary), 
halgung  (hallowing,  consecration),  hdlgian  (hallow,  consecrate).  The  majority  of  these 
interesting  creations  were  swept  away  during  the  Mid.E.  period  by  French  words  or  adapta- 
tions from  Latin. 

The  permanent  debt  of  the  English  vocabulary  to  the  language  of  the  Danes  is  not 
very  considerable.  Still,  many  of  the  words  borrowed  from  this  quarter  are  now  more 
or  less  indispensable  to  the  language.  During  the  Mid.E.  period  words  of  Danish  origin 
were  much  more  numerous,  and  many  of  them  still  survive  in  the  modern  dialects  spoken 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  once  occupied  by  the  Danes.  The  words  borrowed  were  all 
of  a  commonplace  character,  and  many  of  them  were  not  new  to  the  language,  showing 
that  at  the  time  of  their  transference  the  two  peoples  had  attained  to  very  much  the  same 
level  of  culture,  and  that  the  one  had  not  much  to  learn  from  the  other.  Though  the 
settlement  of  the  Danes  falls  within  the  O.E.  period,  very  few  words  of  Danish  origin  are 
found  in  the  language  at  that  date.  These  include  such  familiar  words  as  boatswain,  call, 
crave,  fellow,  husband,  husting,  knife,  law,  outlaw,  seat,  take,  wrong.  Danish  words  would 
only  become  household  words  among  the  English  when  the  coalescence  of  the  two  peoples 
was  more  or  less  complete,  and  it  is  only  in  the  literary  documents  of  the  Mid.E.  period, 
and  chiefly  in  those  written  in  the  Northern  and  Midland  dialects,  that  Danish  words  make 
their  first  appearance  in  a  body.  The  two  languages,  being  closely  allied,  must  have 
resembled  one  another  to  some  extent  in  pronunciation,  so  that,  in  the  case  of  many  words 
that  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Mid.E.  texts,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  are 
English  or  Danish.  But  there  were  differences.  There  existed,  side  by  side  very  often,  two 
words  of  precisely  the  same  meaning  and  origin,  but  slightly  differing  in  pronunciation — one  the 
native  word  and  the  other  the  foreign.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  words  beginning 
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in  sJc  or  sh,  g  or  y,  k  or  ch,  the  forms  with  sk,  g  and  k  being  either  Danish  originals 
or  Danish  renderings  of  native  words,  those  with  sh,  y  and  ch  being  the  English  forms. 
Thus  give,  gift,  guild,  guest,  kettle,  which  if  normal  would  be  yive,  yift,  yUd,  yest,  chettle 
in  Mod.E.,  just  like  yelp  and  yell,  owe  their  g  and  k  to  the  Danes.  Sometimes  the  two 
forms  survive,  as  in  the  case  of  scuffle,  shuffle ;  scrub,  shrub  ;  skirt,  shirt ;  scot,  shot ;  kirk, 
church  ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  either  have  the  Danish  forms  with  sk,  g  and  k,  or  the 
English  forms  with  sh,  y  and  ch.  Two  forms  of  other  words,  such  as  fro,  from ;  raise, 
rear  ;  loose,  -less  (adjectival  suffix),  are  still  extant ;  but  oftener  only  one,  as  birth,  sister,  awe, 
egg  and  egg  (incite),  which  have  supplanted  the  native  O.E.  forms  gebyrde,  sweostor,  ege,  ceg 
and  ecg.  Sometimes  the  meanings  of  native  words  were  modified  under  the  influence  of  the 
corresponding  Danish  forms,  as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  modern  words  bloom, 
dream,  earl,  dwell,  plough,  seem,  which  in  O.E.  meant  moss  of  metal,  joy,  man,  lead  astray, 
measure  of  land,  settle  (a  dispute)  respectively.  The  many  place-names  ending  in  -by,  -beck, 
-dale,  -thorp  and  -thwaite  still  bear  witness  to  the  settling  of  the  Danes  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

Apart  from  the  words  discussed  above,  the  most  familiar  modern  words  borrowed  from 
the  Danes  include  the  following  nouns :  axle-tiee,  anger,  billow,  boon,  booth,  froth,  grime,  hop, 
calf  (of  leg),  leg,  skill,  stack,  thrift,  wand,  window,  and  perhaps  band,  bank,  brink,  cake,  club, 
dregs,  down  (feathers),  flake,  loan,  muck,  peg,  raft ;  the  following  adjectives :  awkward,  bound 
(ready),  flat,  meek,  rugged,  same,  scant,  slant,  sly,  rotten,  ugly ;  and  the  verbs :  addle,  bask, 
batten,  busk,  bustle,  carp,  cast,  crawl,  cow,  ding,  drag,  droop,  flit,  happen,  hit,  lift,  lug,  rot, 
stint,  thrive  and  thrust. 

The  Norman  Conquest  marks  a  most  momentous  event  in  the  history  of  English. 
It  inaugurated  an  era  of  word-borrowing  from  foreign  sources  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
There  began  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  most  educated  natives  of  Saxon 
descent  spoke  French  in  some  form  or  other,  as  well  as  their  mother-tongue,  and  for  the 
most  part  only  wrote  Latin  and  French.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  English  people 
became  acquainted  with  two  varieties  of  French,  but  not  at  the  one  and  same  time;  The 
foreign  aristocracy  superimposed  upon  the  country  as  the  outcome  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
spoke  French  as  current  in  the  Northern  provinces  of  France,  and  most  words  imported 
into  English  up  to  the  year  1350  are  of  Norman  or  Northern  French  origin.  But  many 
words  passed  into  the  language  from  Central  or  Parisian  French  through  the  channels  of 
trade,  war  and  literature.  This  was  the  variety  of  French  spoken  in  the  English  Court 
after  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  in  1154,  and  the  one  in  which  English  writers  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  translating  or 
working  over  French  models,  became  acquainted  with  the  rich  treasures  of  French  litera- 
ture.- Besides,  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  gave  an  impetus  to  word- 
borrowing  from  this  quarter.  However,  it  is  not  until  the  fifteenth  century,  and  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  such  writers  as  Lydgate  and  Caxton,  that  "  over  curious 
terms  (of  French  origin),  which  could  not  be  understood  of  the  common  people,"  for  the 
use  of  which  the  latter  was  blamed  by  his  contemporaries,  were  imported  into  the  language 
of  literature.  That  Parisian  French  was  fashionable  in  English  Court  circles  when  Norman 
French  had  become  somewhat  antiquated  is  evident  from  Chaucer's  remark  about  the 

"  And  French  she  spak  ful  fake  and  fetishly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe." 

To  return  to  words  of  Norman  French  origin.    The  Normans,  on  their  arrival,  assumed 

the   lead   in  every   department  of   national  life,   and  it   became   incumbent  upon   many   a 
F 
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menial  to  make  himself  as  intelligible  as  possible  in  the  language  of  his  master ;  but  large 
sections  of  the  native  community  not  only  spoke  French  fluently,  but  interlarded  their  own 
native  speech  with  exotic  words,  not  from  any  necessity,  but  from  the  innate  tendency 
in  man  to  imitate  his  betters.  In  this  way  a  large  part  of  the  colloquial  vocabulary  of 
the  foreigner  became  part  and  parcel  of  English,  thus  transforming  it  from  a  purely 
Germanic  tongue  to  one  with  a  mixed  vocabulary.-  The  infiltration  of  the  native  vocabu- 
lary only  took  place  gradually,  the  process  being  at  its  strongest  during  the  hundred  years 
from  1250-1350,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  writings  of  the  time.  The  Peterborough 
Chronicle,  written  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  only  contains  the  following 
few  words :  countess,  court,  dub,  empress,  justice,  miracles,  peace,  prison,  privileges,  procession, 
rent,  standard,  treason,  treasure,  tower  and  war — all  of  them,  however,  significant  of  those 
classes  of  words  to  be  incorporated  later  in  the  language.  Layamon's  "Brut,"  a  poem  of 
about  16,000  long  lines,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Southern 
dialect,  and  largely  based  on  Norman  French  materials,  only  contains  about  a  hundred 
French  words.  A  second  MS.  of  this  work,  written  about  fifty  years  later,  shows  a  scribe 
nearly  doubling  this  number,  often  substituting  a  foreign  for  a  native  word,  probably 
because  the  latter  was  no  longer  familiar  to  him.  In  the  "  Ormulum,"  a  series  of  metrical 
Homilies,  written  by  a  priest  called  Orm  about  the  same  time  as  the  "Brut,"  but  in  the 
Midland  dialect,  and  extending  to  about  20,000  lines,  one  only  comes  across  about  a  dozen 
French  words.  Layamon  and  Orm,  however,  must  have  purposely  refrained  from  using 
foreign  words,  because  in  the  "  Ancren  Riwle,"  a  contemporary  prose  treatise,  there  are 
about  five  hundred  words  of  French  origin,  some  of  which  are  evidently  older  than  others, 
as  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  old  ones  form  derivatives  and  compounds  with  native 
elements,  while  in  the  case  of  the  fresh  ones  the  author  is  obliged  now  and  again  to  define 
them  in  terms  of  the  native  language.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  hundreds  of 
Norman-French  words  had  become  naturalized  English  words.  In  Robert  of  Gloucester's 
Chronicle,  written  about  1298,  and  in  a  metrical  romance  called  "  King  Vlisaunder,"  of 
about  the  same  date,  there  are  approximately  six  hundred  and  a  thousand  foreign  words, 
but  the  latter  figure  only  represents  about  a  third  of  the  number  of  exotic  words  that 
were  current  about  that  time. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  diversified  character  of  the  foreign 
words  thus  imported  into  the  language.  They  belong  to  every  sphere  of  life.  The  Normans 
became  the  rulers  of  the  State,  and  most  words  pertaining  to  administrative  government 
are  due  to  them,  as :  state,  government,. parliament,  exchequer,  authority,  power,  country,  nation, 
county,  sovereign,  minister,  chancellor.  They  reorganized  the  Church  and  revolutionized  the 
language  of  religion  and  of  religious  teaching.  Thus  to  them  we  owe :  abbey,  chapel, 
cloister,  clergy,  parson,  parish,  baptism,  preach,  pray,  duty,  conscience,  charity,  chastity,  mercy, 
pity,  desire,  discipline,  among  hundreds  of  other  words  of  a  like  nature.  They  took  the 
administration  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  most  English  law  terms  were  acquired 
from  them,  such  as :  judge,  justice,  court,  jury,  suit,  sue,  plea,  summon,  plaintiff,  defendant, 
assize,  attorney,  accuse,  crime,  traitor,  damage,  injury,  to  mention  only  a  few.  They  were 
supreme  in  military  matters,  and  scores  of  their  words  pertaining  to  war  and  its  organiza- 
tion have  become  household  English  words,  as :  war,  arms,  army,  armour,  peace,  battle, 
banner,  buckler,  mail,  lance,  dart,  ensign,  assault,  siege,  officer,  colonel,  captain,  chieftain, 
lieutenant,  sergeant  and  soldier.  The  magnificent  cathedrals,  castles  and  baronial  halls  that 
studded  the  country  were  of  their  building,  and  they  bequeathed  many  terms  dealing  with 
art  and  architecture  to  the  language.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned :  art,  pain, 
ornament,  design,  image,  beauty,  colour,  angle,  arch,  pillar,  column,  pier,  porch,  choir,  aisle, 
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buttress,  dungeon,  embrasure  and  barbican.  Many  trade  terms  and  names  of  occupations 
were  borrowed  from  them,  such  as  :  trade,  traffic,  commerce,  value,  bill,  merchant,  apprentice, 
servant,  labourer,  mason,  carpenter,  chandler,  cutler,  butcher,  painter,  mercer  and  banker.  They 
were  fond  of  sports,  especially  the  chase,  and  often  engaged  in  tournaments,  which  were 
scenes  of  great  spectacular  display.  Thus  we  owe  to  them  the  words  :  sport,  chase,  venery, 
falcon,  quarry,  brace,  couple,  leash,  archery,  challenge,  gauntlet,  tilt,  gage,  tourney,  canopy, 
lists,  herald,  champion,  clarion,  trumpet,  encounter,  combat.  They  were  much  addicted  to 
"the  pleasures  of  the  table,"  and  revolutionized  the  art  of  cooking,  so  that  the  majority 
of  modern  English  words  pertaining  to  such  matters  are  of  Norman  French  origin,  as: 
dinner,  supper,  feast,  dainty,  delicacy,  fry,  boil,  roast,  broil,  toast,  veal,  mutton,  beef,  sauce, 
cabbage,  parsley,  pastry,  soup,  jetty,  savour.  But,  after  all,  the  above-mentioned  words  form 
but  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  words  English  owes  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Normans. 

This  enrichment  of  the  vocabulary,  however,  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
loss.  The  major  part  of  the  native  stock  of  words,  especially  that  peculiar  to  O.E. 
poetry,  became  extinct.  This  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  English  as  a  literary  medium  after  the  Conquest.  This  event 
caused  a  break  in  native  literary  traditions.  The  only  native  vocabulary  left  was  that 
of  the  colloquial  everyday  speech  of  the  people;  When  English  literature  was  again  revived 
the  colloquial  vocabulary  was  supplemented  and  the  gaps  in  it  filled  by  the  extensive  use 
of  words  of  foreign  origin. 

During  the  Mid.E.  period  many  words  were  borrowed  straight  from  Latin  itself.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  Latin  was  the  universal  language  of  the  Church,  of 
learning,  and  to  some  extent  of  literature,  especially  of  a  historical  or  quasi-historical 
character,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult,  except  in  the  case  of 
words  that  may  be  traced  to  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Bible,  then  in  universal  use,  to 
determine  whether  such  words  are  English  products  fashioned  on  the  analogy  of  Latin 
words  already  acquired  in  a  French  form,  or  mere  borrowings  from  French,  whose  literary 
vocabulary  was  largely  made  up  of  learned  words  but  recently  borrowed  from  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  distinct  in  form  from  those  Latin  words  inherited  from  Roman  times. 

The  most  important  event  of  Modern  times  to  leave  its  indelible  impress  on  the 
vocabulary  of  the  language  was  the  Revival  of  Learning.  The  intellectual  revolution  that 
is  so  termed  made  an  augmentation  in  the  word-stock  of  the  language  inevitable.  New 
vehicles  of  thought  had  to  be  found.  The  new  stock  of  words  necessary  to  make  good 
the  deficiencies  of  the  vocabulary  in  abstract  terms  was  to  be  obtained  either  by  utilizing 
the  materials  already  at  hand  in  the  creation  of  new  words,  or  by  borrowing  extensively 
from  Latin  and  Greek,  the  two  languages  whose  literature  had  played  so  momentous  a 
part  ir  bringing  about  the  revolution.  Of  the  two  methods  the  first  had  already  broken 
down  under  the  influence  of  a  foreign  tongue  during  the  Mid.E.  period,  while  the  very 
existence  of  the  French  element,  especially  that  of  a  learned  character,  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  language,  paved  the  way  for  the  direct  adoption  of  Latin  words,  partly  because  it 
afforded  the  pattern  on  which  they  could  be  transformed  into  English  words.  Thus  any 
Latin  noun  whose  accusative  singular  ended  in  -dtionem  could  be  Englished  by  dropping 
em  on  the  analogy  of  scores  of  words  already  borrowed  from  French  ending  in  -ation.  In 
the  same  way  the  Latin  abstract  endings  -entia  and  -antia  would  become  -ence  and  -once, 
just  as  in  French:  This  similarity  of  treatment  makes  it  often  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  purely  English  adaptations  of  Latin  words  on  the  one  hand  and  French  loan- 
words on  the  other.  But  English  made  certain  new  departures  in  adopting  Latin  words. 
It  is  peculiar,  for  instance,  in  its  formation  of  verbs  from  the  past  participle  forms  of 
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Latin  verbs.  Words  of  this  class,  which  were  introduced  during  the  Early  Modern  period, 
had  only  an  adjectival  force ;  but  gradually,  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
language,  they  were  made  into  verbs,  and  on  the  analogy  of  these  hundreds  of  Latin  past 
participle  forms  have  become  English  verbs.  Thus,  to  mention  only  one  case,  English 
owes  an  immense  crop  of  verbs  ending  in  -ate  to  the  past  participle  form  of  Latin  verbs 
of  the  first  class,  which,  with  their  corresponding  names  of  action  ending  in  -ation, 
probably  form  the  bulk  of  the  loan-words  English  owes  to  Latin. 

Most  of  the  Greek  words  that  passed  into  the  language  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
were  adopted  in  a  Latinized  form.  They  chiefly  consist  of  technical  terms.  The  rapid 
advance  of  science  during  the  nineteenth  century  also  opened  the  door  to  the  influx  of 
hundreds  of  scientific  terms  and  names  of  scientific  inventions  concocted  from  Greek  after 
the  pattern  of  certain  stereotyped  formations.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Mod.E.  vocabulary 
to  various  other  foreign  languages,  such  as  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  German,  Russian,  etc.,  need  not  be  discussed.  Instances  will 
be  found  on  every  page  of  a  dictionary,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  acquired  by  Englishmen  will  be  soon  recalled.  Thus  ends  a  short,  rapid  survey  of  a 
language  which  is  second  to  none  in  political,  social  and  literary  importance  the  world 
over,  and  which  epitomizes  in  itself  the  history  of  that  wonderful  phenomenon — human 
speech. 
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apostate:  35 

apostle:  35 

Apostrophe,  the,  its  u*e  with  a  to  denote 
the  genitive,  29 

apprentice:  39 

arch:  38 

archbishop:  35 

archery:  39 

Architectural  terms  In  English,  38 


ark:  35 

Armenian,  1 

arms,  armour,  army :  38 

arn  (O.E.) :  4 

art:  38 

Article,  the  definite  (the),  30,  31 

Aryan :    its    accentuation  ;    complicated 

structure ;  noums ;  verbs ;  divisions  and 

subdivisions,  2 

Aryans,  their  original  home,  2 
Asiatic  groups  of  languages,  1 
assault:  38 
assize:  38 

-ate :  verbs  ending  in,  40 
-ation  :  39 
attorney:  38 

au:  M.E.,  23;  its  pronunciation,  26 
Augustine,  St. :  his  mission  to  England, 

6 ;  Alfred  the  Great's  translation  of  his 

Soliloquies,  8 
authority:  38 

Authorized  Version,  the,  16 
Avesta,  language  of  the,  1 
aw:  O.K.,  its  change  to  M.E.  au,  23 
aw,  O.E.,  becomes  M.E.  ou,  23 
awe:  37 
awkward:  37 
axle-tree:  37 
Ayenbite  of  Inwyt :  10 

b,  Aryan,  becomes  Germanic  p,  2 ;  mute, 
26 

basr  (O.E.) :  4 

balsam :  35 

band:  37 

bank :  37 

banker:  39 

banner:  38 

baptism :  38 

bar  (Goth.) :  4 

barbican  :  39 

Harbour's  Bruce,  11 ;  specimen  of,  13 

bask  :  37 

batten :  37 

battle:  38 

Bavarian,  Old,  a  subdivision  of  West 
Germ.,  3 

Aft,  O.E.,  becomes  M.E.  v,  23 

beauty :  38 

•  beck  (in  place-names) :  37 

Bede,  his  classification  of  the  English,  5 ; 
West  Saxon  translation  of  his  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  8 

beef :  39 

beet :  35 

belssen:  4 

belt:  35 

Berkshire,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, 6 

Bernicia,  an  English  kingdom  at  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  6 

Bestiary,  the  M.E.,  11 

Bible :  see,  Authorized  Version 

bill:  39 

billow :  37 

birth  :  37 

bishop :  35 

bite:  4 


bloom :  37 

boatswain:  36 

boceras:  36 

boc-hus,  .craft:  36 

Boethius's  Consolation   of  Philosophy, 

Alfred  the  Great's  translation  of,  8 
boll  (cookery) :  39 
Book -words,  from  Latin.  36 
boon  :  37 
booth:  37 
bound  (ready) :  37 
box :  35 
brace:  39 

Breton,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  group,  2 
brink:  37 
bristle:  37 

Britain,  settlement  of  English  in,  5 
Britons,  traces  of  their  native  language 

very  slight,   7;   condition   at   time   of 

English  invasion,  7 
broil:  39 

Bruce :  see  Harbour 
Brut :  see  Lay amon 
buckler:  38 

Buddhist  Scriptures,  language  of  the,  1 
Bulgarian,  a  branch  of  Slavonic,  2 
Burgundian,  a  branch  of  E.  Germ.,  3 
busk:  37 
butcher:  39 
butter:  35 
buttress:  39 
•by  (in  place-names),  37 

c:  its  sounds  in  O.E.,  17,  19,  20;  doubled 
before  r  or  2  in  O.K.,  20 ;  O.E.  (back), 
becomes  M.E.  k,  20,  23;  O.E.  (front), 
its  change  in  M.E.,  20,  and  in  Mod. 
E.,23 

cabbage:  39 

Ctedmon's  Hymn,  in  Northumbrian  and 
West  Saxon,  specimens,  8 

cake:  37 

calf  (of  leg) :  37 

call:  36 

camel:  35 

candle :  35 

canker:  35 

canon:  36 

canopy:  39 

canticle :  36 

cap:  35 

capon:  35 

captain :  38 

carp  (verb) :  37 

carpenter:  39 

Case,  in  O.E.  nouns,  27 ;  in  pronouns,  30 

cast :  37 

castle:  35 

Catharine,  Life  of  St.,  M.E.,  10 

Caxton,  his  influence  on  standardization 
of  literary  English,  15,  16 ;  specimen  of 
his  Recuyelle  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye, 
15 ;  his  importations  from  French,  37 

cc,  O.E.  (front),  changes  to  M.E.  cch,  20 

cch,  M.E.,  from  O.E.  cc  (front),  20 ;  be- 
comes Mod.  E.  tch,  24 

cedar:  35 
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Celtic  group  of  languages,  2 

eg,  O.E.,  becomes  M.E.  9,  23;  its  change 
in  Mod.  E.,  23;  (fror«  becomes  M.E. 
00,  20 

ch,  M.E.,  Mod.  E.,  from  O.E.  c  (front),  20, 
23 ;  initial,  37 

chalice:  36 

chalk:  35 

challenge:  39 

champion:  39 

chancellor:  33 

chandler:  39 

chapel:  33 

charity:  38 

chase:  39 

chastity:  38 

Chaucer,  and  the  London  dialect,  11,  15; 
his  genitive  and  plural  forms.  28 

cheese:  35 

cherry:  36 

chervil:  35 

chest:  35 

c//fs/-nut:  36 

chieftain :  38 

cAo/r:  36,  38 

chrism:  36 

Christianity,  its  influence  on  the  English 
vocabulary,  35,  36 

cht,  M.E.,  from  O.E.  W,  20 

church :  35,  37 

Church  Slavonic,  one  of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, 2 

clarion:  39 

clergy:  38 

cloister:  33 

c/«6 :  37 

cockle:  35 

cole:  35 

colonel:  38 
colour:  38 
column :  33 
conscience :  38 

Consolation  of  Philosophy:  see  Boethius 
Consonants,   primitive   Germanic  treat- 
ment and  alteration  of,  2 ;  pronunciation 
of,  in  O.K.,  17,  and  in  M.E.  and  Mod.  E., 
26 ;  double,  24 
combat:  39 
commerce:  39 
coo  A:  35 

Cookery,  its  terms  in  English,  39 
copper:  35 
cordls:  2 

Cornish,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  group.  2 
coulter:  35 

countess,  country,  county:  38 
couple:  39 
court:  38 
cow  (verb):  37 
cowl:  35 
crave:  36 
crawl:  37 
creed:  35 
crime:  33 
cr/sp;  35 
crystal:  36 

cr,  M.E.,  from  O.E.  M,  20 
cup :  35 

Cursor  Mundi,  11;  specimen  of,  13 
cutler:  39 

cw,  O.E.,  becomes  M.E.  qu,  20 
cypress :  35 
Czech,  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic  group,  2 

d,  Aryan,  becomes  Germanic  t,  2 ;  doubled 
before  r  or  I  in  O.E.,  20 ;  its  change  to 
«,26 

dainty:  39 

•dale  (in  place-names) :  37 


damage:  38 

Danes  :  their  invasion  destroys  records  of 
Northumbrian  literature,  7;  their  dom- 
ination in  England,  9 

Danish,  its  relationship  to  the  Germanic 
group,  1,  2,  3 ;  its  influence  on  English, 
36,37 

dart:  38 

Davy,  Adam,  11 

-de,  in  past  participles,  32 

deacon:  35 

decent :  2 

Declension  of  O.E.  nouns,  27,  28 

defendant:  33 

Delra,  an  English  kingdom  at  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  6 

delicacy:  39 

deopre  (O.E.) :  1 

Derbyshire,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  6 

design:  38 

desire:  33 

devil:  35 

dg.  Mod.  E.,  from  O.E.  eg,  23,  and  M.E. 
Off,  24 

Dialect*,  the  decline  of  the,  16 

Dialogues,  Alfred  the  Great's  translation 
of  Pope  Gregory's,  8 

ding:  37 

dinner:  39 

Diphthongs,  changes  in  pronunciation  at 
Norman  Conquest,  10  ;  their  pronuncia- 
tion in  O.E.,  17 ;  their  disappearance  in 
Mercian  and  Northumbrian,  18 ;  the 
monophthongization  of  O.E.  in  M.E.,  21 ; 
new  ones  in  M.E.,  23 

disciple:  35 

discipline:  33 

dish :  35 

dlupalxos  (Goth.) :  4 

down  (feathers) :  37 

drag:  37 

drake  (dragon) :  35 

dream :  37 

Dreams  of  Edward  II.,  by  Adam  Davy, 
11 ;  specimen  of,  15 

dreas  (O.E.) :  4 

dreg*:  37 

droop:  37 

dub :  38 

dungeon:  39 

Durham,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, 6 

Durham  Ritual,  the,  7 

Dutch,  its  relationship  with  the  Germanic 
group,  1,  2 

duty:  38 

dwell:  37 

e :  pronunciation  in  O.E.,  17 ;  during  pre- 
historic period,  18 ;  in  West  Saxon,  19 ; 
lengthening  of  O.E.  in  M.E.,  21 ;  pronun- 
ciation in  M.E.,  22;  derived  from  O.E. 
a,  o,  u,  23 ;  modern  pronunciation  of,  25 ; 
(weak)  its  disuse  in  pronunciation,  21 ;  its 
retention  for  special  purposes,  21 

e :  pronunciation  in  O.  E.,  17 ;  during  pre- 
historic period,  18 ;  in  West  Saxon,  19 ; 
in  M.E.,  22 ;  "  open  "  and  "  close,"  22 ; 
(open)  O.E.,  shown  in  Mod.  E.  by  ea, 
24 ;  (close)  O.E.,  shown  in  Mod.  E.  by 
ee,  ie,  ei,  21 ;  modern  pronunciation 
of,  25 

ea:  pronunciation  in  O.E.,  17, 19;  deriva- 
tion of,  in  M.E.,  21 ;  in  Mod.  E.  takes  the 
place  of  O.E.  open  e,  24 

ea:  pronunciation  in  O.E.,  17,  19;  deriva- 
tion of,  in  M.E.,  21 ;  +  w,  O.E.,  changes  to 
M.E.  eu,  23 

earl:  37 


|  East  Angles,  5 

East  Anglia,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  6 

East  .Saxons,  5 

Ecclesiastical  terms  in  English,  35,  36,  38 

ecg:  37 

•ed,  in  past  participles,  32,  33 

ee,  ie,  el,  take  the  place  in  Mod.  E.  of  O.E. 
close  e,  24 

eg,  O.E.,  becomes  M.E.  ei,  23 

ege,  egg:  37 

el:  M.E.  from  O.E.  ea,  23;  in  Mod.  E. 
from  O.E.  close  6,  24;  tho  M.E.  diph- 
thong, 26 

el :  the  M.E.  diphthong,  26 

embrasure :  39 

empress:  38 

•ence:  39 

encounter:  39 

-ende,  pros,  part.,  becomes  -inde,  33 

England,  kingdoms  of,  at  Augustine's 
arrival,  6 

Bnglisc,  the  Saxon  name  for  their  lan- 
guage, 6 

English  language,  the,  its  relationship 
to  the  Germanic  group,  1,  2 ;  its  two 
systems  of  accentuation  (modern),  3 ; 
early  divergence  of  sounds  from  its 
original,  7 ;  its  temporary  eclipse  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  14;  its  final 
triumph,  15;  changes  in,  900-1400,  15; 
modern  English,  16;  borrowings  and 
coinages,  16 ;  changes  in  vocabulary, 
35 ;  ecclesiastical  terms,  35,  36,  38 ;  terms 
of  architecture,  government,  law,  and 
warfare,  38;  terms  of  cookery,  sport, 
and  trade,  39;  extinction  of  many  native 
words,  39 

English,  Middle:  see  Middle  English 

English,  Old  :  see  Old  English 

English  tribes,  their  dialects  on  arrival 
in  England,  5;  their  effect  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  language,  5 

ensign:  33 

eo,  eo :  pronunciation  in  O.E.,  17, 19 ;  M.E. 
derivation,  21 

cow,  O.E.,  its  change  in  M.E.,  23 

es,  becomes  the  sign  of  plurality,  28 

Essex,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, 6 

eu,  Fr.,  its  development  in  M.E.,  23 

eu,  M.E.,  its  derivation,  23;  its  changes  in 
Mod.  E.,  26 

Europe,  languages  of,  causes  of  their  dif- 
ference, 1 

European  groups  of  languages,  2 

exchequer:  38 

/,  Germanic,  from  Aryan  p,  2;  ita  pro- 
nunciation in  O.E.,  18 :  its  change  to  v, 
20,26 

falcon :  39 

false:  35 

tan :  35 

feast:  39 

fold-hits:  36 

fellow:  36 

fennel:  35 

fever:  35 

fever- few:  35 

//,  the  German,  i 

fiddle:  35 

fig:  36 

flake:  37 

flat:  37 

Flemish,  a  branch  of  the  Germanic 
group,  2 

flit:  37 

font:  35 

foot:  2 


fork:  35 

Franks,  their  dialects,  subdivisions  of  W. 
('•<  nn.,  3 

French,  its  relationship  with  Latin  and 
the  Italic  group,  1,  2 ;  its  words  re- 
place many  O.  E.  composite  words,  36 ;  its 
two  varieties  in  use  in  England,  37  (see 
u!so  Norman-French). 

Frisian,  a  branch  of  the  Germanic  group, 
2 ;  early  changes  in  the  dialect,  7 

Frisian,  Old,  a  subdivision  of  W.  Germ., 
3 ;  its  relationship  to  O.E.,  5 ;  its  version 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  5 

fro,  from:  37 

froth  :  37 

fry:  39 

g,  Aryan,  becomes  Germanic  k,  2;  its 
pronunciation  in  O.E.,  17,  19,  20;  M.E,, 
its  derivation  from  O.E.,  20 ;  O.E.,  after 
I  and  r  becomes  M.E.  w,  23 ;  M.E.  from 
O.E.  eg,  23 ;  initial,  before  n,  26 ;  initial 
(Dan.),  37 

(go)  draus  (Goth.) :  4 

^*/(O.E.):  4 

Gaelic,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  group,  2 

Xaf(Goth.):  4 

gage:  39 

Gaulish,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  group,  2 

gauntlet:  39 

geat  (O.E.) :  4 

gebyrde  (O.E.) :  37 

(lender,  grammatical,  in  O.E.  nouns,  27; 
its  loss,  28 

Genesis:  Old  Saxon  and  O.E.  poems,  4 

Genesis  and  Exodus,  the  M.E.  version, 
11 ;  specimen  of  (with  translation),  12 

genu:  2 

German,  Modern,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Germanic  group,  2,  3 

Germanic,  its  branches,  2;  accentuation 
of,  2 ;  origin  of  its  languages,  3 

G  er manic,  East,  3 

Germanic,  North,  3 

Germanic,  Primitive,  its  structure,!;  its 
treatment  of  Aryan  consonants,  2  ;  its 
division  into  dialects,  3 

Germanic,  West,  3 

Germany,  ancient  dialects  of,  3;  speci- 
mens, 4 ;  nomadic  habits  of  its  tribes,  6 

gg:  M.E.,  from  O.E.  eg  (front),  20;  be- 
comes Mod.  E.  dg,  24 

giant:  35 

gift,  give:  37 

Gloucestershire,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  6 

Gothic,  a  subdivision  of  the  Germanic 
group,  2,  3 

government:  38 

grade:  36 

Grammar,  changes  in,  27 

Greek,  belongs  to  the  European  group,  2; 
its  accentuation,  2 ;  borrowings  by  Eng- 
lish at  the  time  of  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing, 16,  39,  40 

Gregory  I.,  Pope,  6 

grime:  37 

gu :  M.E.,  its  derivation  from  O.E.,  20 

guest:  37 

guild:  37  ' 

A,  Germanic,  from  Aryan  Ac,  2;  pronun- 
ciation in  O.K.,  18,  20;  intervocalic  lost 
in  O.E.,  19;  its  change  in  M.E.,  20;  its 
M.E.  loss  from  the  O.E.  combinations 
hr,  bl,  bn,  23 

b  ( --eft  in  loch),  its  loss,  or  change  to  /,  26 ; 

halgung,  ballgdom,  baliglan,  36 

Hampole,  Richard :  aee  Hollo 
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Hampshire,  at  beginning   of   the  sixth 

century,  6 
Handlynge  Synne,  11 ;  specimen  of  (with 

translation),  13 
happen :  37 
Havelok  the  Dane,  11 
heart:  2 
Henry   III.,    his    English   Proclamation, 

11,  14 

herald:  39 
Hertfordshire,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 

century,  6 
hh :  the  German,  4 
Historia  BHttoaum :  7 
bit:  37 

Hoisteln,  the  home  of  the  Saxons,  6 
H;millles,  West  Saxon,  by  .flSlfrio  and 

Wulfstan.8;  the  English  Metrical  (M.B.), 

11 

hop:  37 

ht,  O.E.,  becomes  cht  or  ct  in  M.E.,  20 
husband:  36 
busting:  36 

Hwicce :    an  English  kingdom  at  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century,  6 
by  ma:  36 


/.•  pronunciation  in  O.E.,  17;  in  prehis- 
toric period,  18;  M.E.  derivation  and 
pronunciation,  22;  differentiation  from 
j,  24 ;  modern  pronunciation  of,  25 ;  its 
disappearance  from  endings  of  O.E. 
weak  verbs,  33 

/-mutation :  19 

/;  pronunciation  in  O.E.,  17;  in  prehis- 
toric period,  18;  M.E.  derivation  and 
pronunciation,  22;  modern  pronuncia- 
tion, 25 

Ian,  in  verb  endings,  33 

Icelandic,  subdivision  of  the  Germanic 
group,  2, 3 

le :  pronunciation  in  West  Saxon,  17,  19 ; 
in  M.E.,  20 ;  from  O.E.  close  i,  24 

le :  pronunciation  of,  in  West  Saxon,  17, 19 

leu,  Fr.,  its  development  in  M.E.,  23 

Ig,  O.E.,  its  change  in  M.E.,  22 

Illyria,  language  of  ancient,  2 

image:  38 

imp:  35 

inch:  35 

•  lode,  pres.  part.,  its  change  to  -inge,  33 

Indian  languages,  1 

Indo-European,  2 

Inflections  of  O.E.,  and  Scandinavian  in- 
fluence, 9 ;  their  gradual  disappearance, 
16 ;  of  O.E.  nouns,  27 ;  break-up  of  the 
system,  28 ;  of  O.E.  adjectives,  29 

Injury:  38 

Instructions  for  Parish  Priests,  M.E.,  11 

io,  to :  pronunciation  of,  in  O.E.,  17 

Iranian  languages,  1 

Irish,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  group,  2 

Isle  of  Wight,  men  of,  of  Jutish  origin,  5 

Italian,  descended  from  Latin,  1 

Italic  group  of  languages,  the,  2 

iw,  O.E.,  its  change  in  M.E.,  23 

/:  pronunciation  in  O.K.,  19;  M.E.,  20; 

differentiation  from  i,  24 
jelly:  39 
judge:  39 

Juliana,  Lite  of,  M.E.,  10 
jury,  lattice :  38 
Jutes,  the,  5 
Jutland,  the  home  of  the  Jutes,  8 


k,  Aryan,  becomes  Germanic  h,  2;   Ger- 
manic,  from  Aryan  g,  2 ;  unchanged  in 
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Anglo-Frisian,  Old  Low  Prankish,  and 
Old  Saxon  groups,  3 ;  ite  changes  in  the 
German  dialects,  4;  M.E.,  from  O.E. 
back  c.  20.  from  O.E.  c,  23;  initial, 
before  n,  26 ;  initial  (Dan.),  37 

Kent,  men  of,  of  Jutish  origin,  5 ;  at  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century.  6 ;  dialects, 
records  of,  8 ;  dialects  in  M.E.  period,  10 

kettle  :  35,  37 

kiln  :  35 

King  Alisaunder,  its  foreign  words,  37 

kirk  :  37 

kitchen :  35 

kn:  26 

knee:  2 

knife:  36 


/:  pronunciation  of,  in  O.E.,  18;  its  loss 
before*,/,  orm,  27 

labourer:  39 

lake:  35 

lamprey:  36 

lance:  38 

lar-hus:  36 

Latin,  its  descendants,  1 ;  a  branch  of  the 
Italic  group,  2 ;  accentuation  of,  2 ;  word- 
formations  in  English,  their  accentua- 
tion, 3 ;  its  influence  on  O.E  ,  7  ;  English 
acquisitions  from  Romanized  Britons,  7, 
and  at  the  Renaissance,  16,  39 ;  words 
borrowed  from,  in  the  three  periods, 
35;  direct  borrowing  from,  in  the  M.E. 
period,  39 

law:  36 

Law  terms  In  English,  38 

Layamon's  Brut,  10 ;  specimen  of  (with 
translation),  11 ;  French  words  in,  37 

-Id,  vowels  before,  20 

leash:  39 

Leicestershire,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century, 6 

leg:  37 

•less :  37 

Lettish,  one  of  the  Baltic  languages,  2 

lettuce:  36 

lewd:  35 

lieutenant:  38 

lift:  37 

Illy:  35 

Llndsey  (Lincolnshire),  at  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  6 

line:  35 

linen:  35 

lists:  39 

Lithuanian,  one  of  the  Baltic  languages,  2 

Lives  ol  Saints,  JElfric's  West  Saxon 
translations,  8 ;  M.E.  version,  11 

loan:  37 

lobster:  35 

London,  dialect  of,  its  late  supremacy,  10 ; 
its  character,  10 ;  remains,  11 ;  relation- 
ship with  other  dialects,  15 ;  specimens 
of,  15 ;  and  Chaucer,  16 

loose:  37 

lug  (verb) :  37 

Lydgate :  his  importations  from  French, 
37 


machen:  4 

mxsse-boc:     -dag,     -lie,  -preost-had, 

•preost-sclr,  36 
mall:  38 
make:  4 
mallow:  35 

managa  (Goth.),  manlge  (O.E.) :  4 
Mannyng,  Robert,  11 
mantle:  36 

Manx,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  group,  2 
marble :  36 
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Margaret,  Life  of,  M.E.,  10 

martyr:  35 

mason:  39 

mass:  35 

mat:  35 

-mb,  vowels  before,  20 

meek:  37 

meatum :  2 

mercer,  merchant:  39 

Mercia,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, 6 

Mercians,  a  branch  of  the  Angles,  5 ; 
records  of  their  dialect,  7 ;  its  supremacy, 
8;  specimens  of  St.  Matt,  8,  Psalm 
xxiii.,  9 

mercy:  38 

Metrical  Homilies,  M.E.,  11 

Michel,  Dan.,  his  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  10 

Middle  Angles,  5 

Middle  Anglia,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  6 

Middle  English,  its  origin  and  deriva- 
tion, 10;  its  dialects,  10;  its  changes 
in  pronunciation,  18;  innovations  in 
spelling,  20;  quantitative  .changes 
in,  21. 

Middlesex,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, 6 

Midland  dialect  of  M.E.,  10;  its  area, 
11 

mile:  35 

Military  terms  In  English,  38 

mill:  35 

Minot,  Lawrence,  11 

minister:  38 

minster:  35 

mint:  35 

miracles:  38 

Modern  English,  the,  21 

monger:  35 

monk:  35 

mount:  36 

mouth:  2 

Mouth-words,  from  Latin,  36 

muck:  37 

mu/- berry :  34 

mule:  36 

mussel:  35 

must  (wine) :  35 

mutton :  39 

Myre,  John,  M.E.,  writer,  10 


D,  final,  its  disuse  in  M.E.  in  verbal  forms, 
noni.  cases  of  nouns,  etc.,  23;  of  verbs, 
its  gradual  loss,  32,  33,  34 ;  its  loss  in 
'Sin.  and  min,  30 

aeep :  35 

nation:  33 

~nd,  vowels  before,  20 

noon :  35 

Norman  Conquest,  the,  its  influence  on 
the  English  language,  10, 14,  37 

Norman- French,  its  use  in  England,  14 ; 
its  influence  on  the  English  vocabu- 
lary, 15 

North  Germanic,  2 

Northamptonshire,  at  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  6 

Northern  dialect  of  M.E.,  10;  its  area, 
11 ;  specimen  of  (with  translation),  12 

Northumberland,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  6 

Northumbrians,  a  branch  of  the  Angles, 
6 ;  records  of  their  dialect,  7 ;  speci- 
mens of  Caedmon's  Hymn,  and  St. 
Matthew,  8 

Norwegian,  a  subdivision  of  Germanic, 
2,3 

notary:  36 


INDEX 

Nottinghamshire,  at  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  6 

Nouns,  Aryan,  2 ;  O.E  ,  gender  and  de- 
clension of,  27,  28 

nun:  35 


o :  pronunciation  of,  in  O.E.,  17, 19 ;  M.E., 
sometimes  derived  from  O.E.  u,  20; 
lengthening  of  O.E.  in  M.E.,  21;  pro- 
nunciation in  M.E.,  22 ;  "  open "  and 
"  close,"  23;  O.E.  changes  to  M.E.  e,  23 ; 
modern  pronunciation  of,  25 

6;  pronunciation  of,  in  O.E.,  17, 19;  M.E. 
from  O.E.  &,  22 ;  pronunciation  of  M.E., 
22 ;  (close),  O.E.,  shown  by  M.E.  oo,  24  ; 
modern  pronunciation  of,  25 

oa,  Mod.  E.,  replaces  O.E.  open  6,  24 

-od,  -ode,  in  verb  endings,  33 

ce,  OB  :  pronunciation  in  O.  E. ,  17, 19 ;  during 
prehistoric  period,  18 ;  in  West  Saxon, 
19;  Mod.  E.  ce  replaces  O.E.  open  6, 
24 

offer:  35 

officer:  38 

og,  O.E.,  its  change  in  M.E.,  22 

oh,  O.E.,  becomes  M.E.  ou,  23 

ol,  its  pronunciation,  26 

oil:  36 

Old  Bulgarian,  a  branch  of  Slavonic,  2 

Old  English,  a  subdivision  of  W.  Germ., 
3 ;  original  home  of,  3  ;  relationship  to 
Old  Saxon  and  Old  Frisian,  4 ;  its  period 
of  duration,  7 ;  simplification  of  its  in- 
flectional system,  9;  effect  of  Norman 
Conquest  upon,  10 ;  changes  in  pronun- 
ciation and  spelling,  16 ;  its  vowel  sys- 
tem, 17 

Old  English  Chronicle,  the,  7,  8 

Old  Saxon  (see  Saxon,  Old) 

onion:  36 

oo,  Mod.  E.,  from  O.E.  close  o,  24 

organ:  35 

Ormulum :  11 ;  its  French  words,  37 

ornament:  38 

Oroslus's  History  of  the  World,  Alfred 
the  Great's  translation  of,  8 

Oscan,  a  branch  of  the  Italic  group,  2 

ostrich:  36 

ou,  in  M.E.,  20 ;  its  derivation,  23 

on,  in  M.E.,  its  derivation,  23;  remains 
practically  unchanged,  26 

ounce:  35 

outlaw:  136 

ow,  in  M.K.,  20 

Oxfordshire,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  6 

oyster:  36 


p,  Aryan,  becomes  Germanic,  2;  Ger- 
manic, from  Aryan  b,  2 ;  unchanged  in 
Anglo-Frisian,  Old  Low  Frankish,  and 
Old  Saxon,  3 ;  its  changes  in  the  Ger- 
man dialects,  4 ;  doubled  before  r  or  I 
inO.E.,20 

paint:  38 

painter:  39 

Pall,  a  language  of  the  Buddhist  Scrip- 
tures,  1 

pall:  35 

palm:  35 

pan:  35 

parish  :  38 

parliament:  38 

Parsees,  the  language  of  their  sacred 
books,  1 

parsley:  36,  39 

parson:  38 

part:  35 

Participles,  32,  33 


Pastoral  Care,  Alfred  the  Great's  trans- 
lation of  Gregory's,  8 

pastry:  39 

pea :  35 

peace:  38 

peach:  36 

pea- cock:  35 

pear:  35 

peg:  37 

penny:  4 

pepper:  35 

periwinkle:  35 

Persian,  1 

pes:  2 

Peterborough  Chronicle,  the,  11 ;  speci- 
men of  (with  translation),  12  ;  its  French 
words,  37 

pf,  the  German,  4 

pfennig:  4 

pier:  38 

pilch :  35 

pile:  35 

pillar:  38 

pillow:  35 

pin:  35 

pine:  35 

pit:  35 

pity:  38 

Place-names,  Danish  influence  on,  37 

plaintiff:  38 

plant:  35 

plaster:  35 

plea:  38 

plough :  37 

plum :  35 

Plurals  of  O.E.  nouns,  27,  28;  irregular, 
29 

pole:  35 

Polish,  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic  group,  2 

Polychronicon,  the,  Trevisa's  M.E.  trans- 
lation of,  11 

pope:  35 

poppy:  35 

porch :  38 

port:  35 

Portuguese,  a  branch  of  the  Italic  group,  2 

post:  35 

pound:  35 

power:  38 

Prakrit,  a  language  of  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures,  1 

pray:  38 

preach:  38 

Prlcke  of  Conscience,  the :  11 

priest:  35 

prime:  35 

Primitive  Germanic  (see  Germanic) 

prison:  38 

privileges :  38 

procession:  38 

Pronouns,  O.E.,  29;  demonstrative,  30; 
personal,  30 ;  relative,  31 

Pronunciation,  changes  in,  at  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  10 ;  Norman-French 
influence,  15 ;  continual  change,  16 ; 
modern,  24 

prove:  35 

Provencal,  a  branch  of  the  Italic  group,  2 

provost:  35 

psalm :  35 

Psalter,  English  prose,  of  M.E.  period, 
11 

pumice:  36 

punt:  35 

purple  :  35 

purse :  35 


qu,  M.E.,  from  O.E.  cw,  20 
quarry:  39 


INDEX 


r:  its  pronunciation  in  O.E.,  18,  19; 
weakening  in  Mod.  E.,  27 

radish:  36 

raft:  37 

raise:  37 

•rtt,  vowels  before,  20 

rear:  37 

Recnyelle  of  the  Hlstoryes  of  Troye,  spe- 
cimen of,  15 

"Refined"  type  of  language,  its  influ- 
ence, 10 

rent:  38 

Revival  of  Learning,  the,  introduction  of 
Latin  and  Greek  words,  16 ;  ita  influ- 
ence on  English,  39 

rim-croeft.:  36 

rj  (Goth.),  becomes  ri  in  O.E.,  20 

roast :  39 

Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  11  ; 
specimen  (with  translation),  12;  its 
foreign  words,  37 

Rolle,  Richard :  11 

Roman  alphabet,  ita  introduction  into 
Britain,  16 

Romance  group  of  languages,  1 

rose :  35 

rot,  rotten:  37 

Roumanian,  a  branch  of  the  Italic  group 
of  languages,  2 

ragged:  37 

Runic,  inscriptions,  and  the  N.  German 
group,  3;  and  the  Northumbrian  dia- 
lect, 7 ;  its  alphabet  gives  way  to  the 
Roman,  16 

rush :  3d 

Russian,  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, 2 


a,  the  German,  4 ;  pronunciation  in  O.E., 
18;  M.E.,  from  O.E.  sc,  20;  O.E.,  in 
Sthrn.  M.E.  becomes  z,  23:  its  change 
to  z.  28;  in  plurals,  29;  final,  in  ours, 
yours,  etc.,  30 

sack:  35 

game:  37 

Sanskrit,  the  ancient  literary  language  of 
India,  1 ;  accentuation  of,  2 

sauce :  39 

savour:  39 

Saxon,  Old,  a  subdivision  of  the  Ger- 
manic group,  2,  3, 

Saxon,  West  (see  West  Saxon) 

Saxons,  the,  5 

sc,  its  pronunciation  in  O.E.,  17,  19,  20 ; 
O.E.,  its  changes  in  M.E.,  20,  and  in 
Mod.  E.,  23 

Scandinavian,  its  influence  on  O.K.,  7,  9, 
and  on  M.E  ,  23 

scant:  37 

sch,  M.E.,  from  O.E-  sc.,  20 

schlaf:  4 

Schleswig,  the  home  of  the  Angles,  6 

school:  35 

Scientific  terms  from  Greek,  40 

scot :  37 

Scottish  dialect,  its  vitality,  16 

scrub:  37 

scuffle:  37 

scuttle:  35 

seat:  3G 

seem :  37 

sergeant :  38 

servant:  39 

Servian,  a  brancn  of  the  Slavonic 
group,  2 

sh,  M.E.,  from  O.E.  sc,  20;  Mod.  E.,  from 
O.E.  sc,  23  ;  initial,  37 

shambles:  35 

shirt:  37 

shot :  37 

G 


short:  :« 

shrine:  35 

shrive:  35 

shrub :  37 

shuffle:  37 

sickle :  35 

siege :  38 

sign :  36 

silk:  35 

slater:  37 

sk,  initial  (Dan.),  37 

skill:  37 

skirt :  37 

slant:  37 

Slavonic  languages,  2 

sleep:  1 

sly:  37 

sock:  35 

soldier:  38 

sole:  35 

Sounds   of   English,    early   changes,    7 ; 

changes  at   the   time  of   the  Norman 

Conquest,  10 
soup:  39 

souter  (shoemaker),  35 
South  Saxons :  5 
Southern  dialect  of  M.E.,  10;  specimens 

of,  11 

sovereign:  38 
i  spade:  35 
Spanish,   a  branch  of   the  Italic  group, 

1,2 

Spelling,  English,  becomes  fixed,  16,  24 
spelt:  35 
spend :  35 
sponge:  36 

Sporting  terms  in  English,  39 
as,  ssb,  M.E.,  from  O.E.  sc.,  20 
st,  M.E.,  and  length  of  the  preceding 

vowel,  21 
stack:  37 
Staffordshire,  at  beginning  of   the  sixth 

century, 6 
standard:  38 
state :  38 
stint:  37 
stole:  35 
street  :  35 
sue,  suit :  33 
summon:  38 
sundor-halgan :  36 
supper:  39 
Surrey,  Sussex,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 

century,  6 
Swedish,  a  branch  of  the  Germanic  group, 

1,2,3 
sweoster:  37 


t,  Aryan,  becomes  Germanic  th,  2  ;  Ger- 
manic, from  Aryan  d,  2  ;  unchanged  in 
the  Anglo-Frisian,  Old  Low  Prankish, 
and  Old  Saxon  groups,  3;  changes  in 
the  German  dialects,  4 ;  doubled  before 
r  or  I  in  O.K. ,  20;  in  past  participles, 
33 

take:  36 

tch:  Mod.  E.,  from  M.E.  cch,  24 

•  re,  in  past  participles,  33 

Technical  and  scientific  terms  from 
Greek,  40 

temple:  35 

ten :  2,  4 

Ten  Commandments,  the  Old  Frisian  and 
O.E.  versions,  5 

\>,  ft,  the  rune,  adopted  from  the  Roman 
tit,  16 ;  pronunciation  in  O.E.,  18 ;  be- 
comes th  in  late  M.E.,  20;  %  changes  to 
d,26 

tb,  Germanic,  from  Aryan  t,  2 ;  as  in  thin, 
changes  to  3,  as  in  thine,  26 


the  (see  Article,  the  definite) 
thorp :  2 

•  thorp  (in  place-names) :  37 
thrift,  thrive:  37 
fir/ness :  36 

thrust:  37 

•  thwalte  (in  place-names):  37 
tile  :  35 

tilt:  39 

title:  35 

toast:  39 

tourney:  39 

tower:  38 

Trade  terms  in  English,  39 

traffic:  39 

traitor,  treason:  38 

treasure:  38 

Trevlsa's  M.E.  translation  of  the  Poly- 
chronicon,  11 

trlbus :  2 

tribute:  36 

trout :  35 

trumpet :  39 

ts,  the  German,  4 

tun  :  35 

tungol-craeft,  -witega,  36 

tunic:  35 

turn:  35 

tur-n/p:  35 

turtle-dove :  35 

Tyndale's  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 16 


u:  pronunciation  in  O.E.,  17,  19;  O.E.,  ita 
change  to  o  in  M.E.,  20 ;  M.E.,  from  O.E. 
voiced  /,  20 ;  from  O.E.  y  or  y,  20,  22 : 
pronunciation  in  M.E.,  22 ;  O.E.  changes 
to  M.E.  e,  23 ;  due  to  French  Influence, 
23 ;  modern  pronunciation  of,  25 ;  in 
nouns,  27 

u:  pronunciation  in  O.K.,  17,  19;  M.E., 
its  derivation  and  pronunciation,  22; 
modern  pronunciation  of,  25 

u,  the  French,  its  development  in  M.E., 
23 

ug,  O.E.,  its  change  in  M.E.,  22 

ugly:  37 

ul,  M.E.,  from  O.E.  y,  20,  22 

til,  the  French,  its  development  In  M.B., 
23 

(ur)  raan  (Goth.),  4 


v,  M.E.,  from  O.E.  voiced/,  20 ;  from  O.E. 

66,  23;  Sthrn.  M.E.,  from  O.E.  /,  23  ;  ita 

differentiation  from  w,  24 
value:  39 
Vandals,  their  language  a  branch  of  the 

Germanic  group,  3 
veal:  39 

Vedlc  Sanskrit :  1 
venery:  39 
Verbs,  in  Aryan,  2 ;  in  O.E.,  31 ;  with  both 

strong  and  weak  forms,  34 ;  formation 

of,  from  Latin  past  participles,  39 
verse:  36 

Vocabulary,  changes  in,  35 
Vowels,  the  O.E.,  17  ;  the  W.  Germ.,  18  ; 

length  of,  before  Id,  rd,  mb,  nd,  etc.,  20 ; 

treatment  of  O.E.  in  M.E.,  21 
Vowel-change  In  verbs,  31,  33 
Vulgate,  the,  its  influence  on  the  English 

vocabulary,  39 

w,  f>  adopted  for  the  Roman  u  or  uu,  16 ; 
M.E.  to  after  I  or  r  from  O.E.  g,  23 ;  its 
differentiation  from  v,  24 ;  initial  before 
r,  26 

wall:  35 
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wand:  37 
war:  38 

warS  (Goth.) :  4 

Warwickshire,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 

century,  6 
wears  (O.K.) :  4 

Welsh,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  group,  2 
Wessex,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 

6 ;  holds  out  against  the  Danes,  9 ;  its 

overthrow,  10 
West  Germanic,  2 
West  Saxon  dialect,  the,  7  ;    its  literary 

pre-eminence,   8;    its    decline,    9;    the 

translation  of  the  Gospels,  8 ;  specimens 

of,  4,  8,  9 


INDEX 

West  Saxons,  the,  5 

w/c*(town):  35 

William  of  Shoreham,  10 

Wiltshire,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, 6 

window:  37 

wine:  35 

Worcestershire,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  6 

wrong:  36 

Wulflla,  Bp.,his  Gothic  New  Testament, 
3 ;  specimen  of,  4 

Wulfstan,  his  West  Saxon  Homilies,  8 

y:   pronunciation  of,  in  O.E.,  17;  in  the 


Kentish  dialect,  19;  O.E.,  its  changes  in 
M.E.,  20 ;  in  M.E.,  21,  22 ;  initial  (Eng.),  37 

y:  pronunciation  of,  in  O.E.,  17;  in  the 
Kentish  dialect,  19;  O.E.,  its  changes  in 
M.E.,  20 

yell,  yelp:  37 

yg,  O.E.,  ite  change  in  M.E.,  22 

Yorkshire,  at  beginning  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, 6 

z,  the  German,  4 ;  in  Sthrn.  M.E.,  from 

O.E.  s,  23,  26 
zehn :  4 
Zend.  1 
**,  the  German,  4 
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